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THERE is a popular notion that the ill-health of our women 
is natural—that they are the victims of functions whose exercise 
constitutes a sort of invalidism. ‘The weaker vessel” is a 
favorite phrase. 

As a prerequisite to an effective argument on the injuries 
produced by woman’s dress, we must determine her normal con- 
dition. We may prove that she compresses her waist fifteen 
inches, but the popular ignorance of the organs within the waist 
will make no telling inferences. The first and indispensable 
step is to show that woman in her normal state is a healthy, 
vital being. Then we shall be prepared to measure the influence 
of her dress and other agencies. 

Among the animals about us the female is as hardy as the 
male. Among our immigrants of the rougher sort the women 
are quite as tough as the men, and work hard more days in the 
month. For thirty years, in meeting missionaries and travelers 
who have visited the peoples of Asia and Africa, the American 
Indians, and other nations and tribes not well known to us, the 
writer has persistently asked about the health of the women. 
In no ease has he been told that women are in worse health 
than men, while in more than one instance it has been stated 
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that the health of women is better, because of various evil habits 
among men. 

That man of truth and fine manners, William Crafts, the 
fugitive slave, bade farewell to the land of the free forty years 
ago, and, settling in England, won the confidence of many Eng- 
lish merchants, in whose interest he resided twelve years in 
Dahomey, Africa, in the management of the palm-oil trade. On 
returning to America he gave us some interesting facts about 
the women of Dahomey. They are quite as large and strong as 


the men, and manage the business affairs of the country. Be- 


fore leaving Dahomey the last time, in a conversation with one 
of the king’s body-guard, a stalwart Amazon, he asked what she 
thought of men as soldiers. 

“Men can’t fight,” she cried. ‘“ We three thousand women of 
the king’s body-guard would like to meet six thousand men: 
we'd show them how to fight.” 

“ But,” expostulated Mr. Crafts, “ you should not speak of 
men in such a hateful spirit.” 

“ How can a decent woman speak of the contemptible wretches 
in any other way?” was her spirited reply. 

About the size of the Dahomey women, Mr. Crafts was asked 
again and again. He assured us that he had carefully observed, 
and was confident they were quite as large as the men. 

In a long foot-journey through Ireland the writer saw thou- 
sands of barefooted young women, nearly as large and strong as 
the young men; and in different parts of Europe, in the rural 
districts, was struck with the vital proportions of the women. 
Those who have seen Indians on their marches through our 
Western wilds, declare that the women are second only to the 
ponies in the size of their loads and the distance they carry 
them. 

The reader who concludes that woman may, by nature, be 
man’s equal in health and vitality, will doubt the possibility 
of her recovery from the imjuries of dress and house-life. 
The writer has recently spent three summers camping in the 
mountains of California. From time to time ladies joined our 
party. Quite a number of these were delicate invalids seeking 
health. They all adopted the rough, short, mountain dress, and 
rode astride. Several of them became the most adventurous and 
enduring members of our large company. As an illustration, 
Miss M., from New York, a wealthy and highly accomplished 
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lady of twenty-six years, may be mentioned. We gladly wel- 
comed her, though we feared her health might detain the party. 
Her first week amused us. She was certain that, with the removal 
of her corset, she would “ fall to pieces,” and she could never, 
never ride astride, because it was “so awful,” and she was sure 
the peculiar position would make her troubles worse. On leav- 
ing us she said: “I have spent five months in the saddle. When 
I came I was in wretched health. Now I am as free from pains 
and weaknesses as these squaws.” Such miracles were common 
in our ecamp-life. 

The Boston Normal School for Physical Education trained 
and graduated 421 teachers of the new School of Gymnastics. 
The graduates were about equally divided between the sexes. A 
onsiderable proportion of the women were school-teachers in 
broken health, seeking in the new profession a better means of 
living. The average health of the women was, in the beginning, 
lower than that of the men. But, with the removal of the corset 
and the long, heavy skirts, and the use of those exercises which 
a short and very loose dress renders easy, a remarkable change 
ensued. In every one of the ten classes of graduates, the best 
gymnast was a woman. In each class there were from two to six 
women superior to all the men. In exhibiting the graduating 
classes from year to year on the platform of Tremont Temple, 
women were uniformly placed in the more conspicuous situations, 
not because they were women, but because they were the finer 
performers. Dr. Walter Channing, who was one of the pro- 
fessors in this normal school, often spoke with great enthusiasm 
of the superiority of the women. 

A convincing experiment was made upon a large number of 
girls at Lexington, Mass. A school for young ladies was an- 
nounced and large buildings prepared. During four years of 
personal management by the founder of the school, nearly three 
hundred young women were subjected to a new and peculiar regi- 
men, to determine the possibility of improving their bodies during 
their school-life, as the bodies of young men are improved in some 
of the German universities. An exceptionally full curriculum of 
studies was adopted, and a large corps of teachers, including 
such distinguished names as Theodore D. Weld, Catharine 
Beecher, and Zerdahelyi, labored with enthusiasm in the brain- 
work. The pupils were pressed harder, probably, than in any 
other school in New England. The girls averaged about seven- 
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teen years of age, and came from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing California, Central America, and the West Indies. They were 
largely from wealthy families—delicate girls, unable to bear the 
artificial life of fashionable seminaries, and were drawn to the 
Lexington school by its fame for body-training. The constant 
dress of the pupils, like that of the Normal School, was short and 
loose, leaving the girls as much liberty as boys have in their gym- 
nasium dresses. The results of the physical training at Lexing- 
ton are well known. 

On entering the school, pupils were measured about the chest, 
under the arms, about the waist, the arm, and the fore-arm. The 
average gain for eight months about the chest was 24 inches ; 
waist, 5 inches; arm, 14 inches; fore-arm, about 1 inch. The 
work was so hard that, with all this remarkable development, the 
weight of the pupil was often lessened. Of course, the girls came 
with injunctions from mothers not to climb stairs, and with let- 
ters from family physicians urging moderation in gymnastics, 
and prescribing the horizontal position a number of days each 
month. With the corsets and long skirts in which they came, 
these injunctions and cautions were not unwise; but, with the 
change of dress, became absurd. 

And now, with a full knowledge of all the facts familiar to 
hundreds of grateful parents, the writer affirms that, giving little 
or no attention to periodicity, the girls worked through the en- 
tire month in those extreme stridings and other vigorous exer- 
cises of the legs and hips, contrived to counteract the evil effects 
of the long, imprisoning skirts, and that in the four years not 
only was no harm done by this constant and dreadful violation of 
Dr. Edward Clarke’s counsels, but that in no instance did a pupil 
fail to improve in health. The results may be described as fol- 
lows: pupils came with dread of stairs, with backache, palpita- 
tion, and other sufferings which may not be named here, and in 
a few months could do the full and hard gymnastic work of the 
school, dance three evenings a week, go upstairs without symp- 
toms, and walk five to ten miles on Saturday without incon- 
venience. A common exclamation among the pupils was this: 
“What a slave I was! Everything was toil and suffering. I have 
now just begun to live!” And all this happy change came of 
abandonment of corsets, the adoption of a simple, physiological 
dress, with the exercise which this change in dress renders easy. 
The change in health and capacity often seemed magical. If this 
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paper were designed for the eyes of medical men only, certain 
facts might be given which would surprise them, and leave no 
doubt that we have utterly failed to comprehend the mischief 
done to the growing form by the present modes of dress. 

The reader may think that camp-life in the mountains of Cal- 
ifornia, a course of training in the Normal School for Physical 
Education, or four years’ drill in the school at Lexington, will 
account for happy changes without any change in dress. We 
saw many ladies in the mountains seeking health in long skirts 
and corsets, and their health improved, but the physiologist will 
assure us that the improvement could not be muscular and radi- 
cal. As to exercise in the gymnasium, the observation of thirty 
years in ladies’ seminaries leads to the conviction that girls in 
corsets seriously endanger their welfare when they try to exer- 
cise beyond gentle walking and dancing. All attempts at free 
arm or leg work must prove mischievous. For many years we 
have cautioned corseted women against the gymnasium, and 
have seriously urged easy-chairs and lounges. The advice given 
by Dr. Edward Clarke, and repeated by thousands of doctors to 
their lady patients, to lie down as much as possible, and period- 
ically spend a week in bed, is, if a corset be worn, not only wise 
and merciful, but indispensable. To ladies who declare that 
they cannot abandon their corsets, the writer uniformly gives the 
same advice. 

The errors in woman’s dress are: 

ist. The corset, which reduces the waist from three to fifteen 
inches, and pushes the organs within, downward. 

2d. Unequal distribution. While her chest and hips are 
often overl. uded, her arms and legs are so thinly clad that their 
imperfect circulation compels congestion of the trunk and head. 

3d. Long, heavy skirts, which drag upon the body, and im- 
pede the movements of the legs. 

4th. Tight shoes, which arrest circulation, and make walking 
difficult. High heels, which increase the difficulties in walking, 
and so change the centre of gravity in the body as to produce 
dislocations in the pelvie viscera. 

Lack of space forbids details under each of these heads, so 
we speak mostly of the corset, by far the greatest evil. 

Do women practice tight-lacing? Since beginning this 
paper, we have asked this question of more than a score of 
ladies. The answer is “No.” One lady, whose waist has been 
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reduced more than eight inches, declares that she has heard 
about this lacing all her life, but has never seen it. She adds: 
“T wear a corset, though, from my immense size (nineteen inches), 
you would hardly think it. And I faney that ladies generally 
manage about as I do; they wear a corset to keep their clothes in 
shape, but it hardly touches them.” In forty years’ professional 
experience with the wearers of corsets, we cannot now recall a 
single confession, even from those who had reduced their waists 
from ten to fifteen inches. One can write freely on this subject, 
with no fear of hurting the feelings of lacing women, for no one 
of them will imagine herself guilty; and one can speak as dis- 
paragingly as he pleases of diminutive figures, for the smallest 
woman regards herself as “ perfectly immense.” 

We have talked with several corset-makers, and sum up their 
testimony as follows: Fashionable ladies, and thousands who 
imitate them, purchase corsets which are from three to ten inches 
smaller than their waists, and then lace them so as to reduce 
their waists from two to eight inches. More than one corset- 
maker has placed the averages higher than these figures. 

Many inquiries have been made of those artists who make 
a special study of the female figure. Their testimony is stronger 
than that of the corset-makers. One artist, who is a recognized 
authority in this department, has assured us that in painting 
portraits of women, no good artist will paint the laced figure. 
The subject must hide with drapery what the artist regards as 
a hideous deformity. An eminent artist, with a good eye and 
thorough knowledge of proportion in the female figure, per- 
mitted the writer to sit by his side on a thoroughfare when ladies 
were out in force, and expressed his opinion about their waists. 

“That one is reduced six inches; that one ten inches; that 
young lady five; that one twelve; that large woman has reduced 
her waist fully fifteen inches.” “ What proportion of these ladies 
would you paint in their corsets?” he was asked. “TI have not 
seen one that I would paint without asking her to cover her 
deformity.” 

If any one will devote an hour to a study of the female fig- 
ure as seen in classic art, and will then give another hour to 
street observations during the fashionable promenade, with an 
aching heart he will go over to the ranks of the discouraged. 
He cannot forget that these are to be the mothers of our next 
generation. 
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Many physicians engaged in general practice have been 
asked what proportion of their practice comes of displacement 
of the pelvic viscera. Their average testimony is that more than 
half of their professional business comes of this one malady. 

A letter just received from the most able specialist in the 
treatment of diseases of women known to the writer (a professor 
in a prominent medical college) contains the following language : 
“T am sure, without being able to demonstrate it, that ninety per 
cent. of the so-called female weaknesses have their origin in cor- 
sets and heavy skirts. They not only depress the pelvie organs 
by their pressure and weight, but weaken all of their normal 
efforts.”. A number of experienced practitioners in this depart- 
ment of medicine, hearing of the preparation of this paper, have 
written letters expressing the same decided opinion. 

But may not a corset be worn so loose as to do no 
harm? If by a corset, a machine with steel, whalebones, or 
other stiffenings be meant, the answer is “No!” The corset 
is hard and stiff, while that portion of the body which it 
surrounds is particularly soft and flexible. If the wearer 
could always stand erect, with the corset so loose as not to 
touch her, no harm would be done. But she must sometimes 
sit, when the parts under the corset are greatly enlarged. 
Bending forward, as in sewing or reading, she leans against 
the upper ends of the whalebones, and then the pressure 
against the upper ends is returned against the abdomen at the 
lower end. If the wearer will put her hand under the lower end 
of her corset while she leans forward against the upper end, she 
will be surprised at the pressure. This pressure upon the abdo- 
men, during all the long hours of sitting, does serious mischief. 
In one word, it may be added that, with every bending of the 
body, even the very loose corset is brought in contact with yield- 
ing parts. The floating ribs, that masterpiece of the human 
mechanism, and those soft parts of the person covered by the 
corset, cannot perform the undulating and vital movements inci- 
dent to respiration and digestion, even under a very loose corset. 
Then what must we say of a corset which is not loose ? 

The corset does more than squeeze the waist. After forcing 
a considerable part of what belongs within the waist downward 
into a lower part of the abdomen, to prevent an unseemly pro- 
tuberance the corset is so contrived as to spread over all that 
lower part, force it down, and, with a firm layer of steel or 
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whalebone, hold it there. This presses the abdominal viscera 
down upon the organs in the pelvis. Then, to end this tragedy 
with a farce, people put on serious faces, and wonder why women 
suffer from prolapsus uteri. 

A numerous and busy class of medical specialists are devoted 
to the treatment of malpositions of the organs in the lower part 
of woman’s abdomen. These malpositions are, directly and indi- 
rectly, the source of a large part of her ill-health and sufferings. 
Is it unreasonable to say that a pressure about the middle of 
the body, which reduces the waist from three to fifteen inches, 
must push what is within the waist downward, and must inevit- 
ably produce those malpositions of the organs at the bottom? 
Can a sane woman imagine any other result? 

A girl who has indulged in tight lacing should not marry. 
She may be a very devoted wife, but her husband will secretly 
regret his marriage. Physicians of experience know what is 
meant, while thousands of husbands will not only know, but 
deeply feel the meaning of this hint. 

Recalling Mr. Crafts’s testimony touching the size of the Da- 
homey women, one is led to say that these microscopic girls that 
swarm about our schools and chatter in our streets are the curi- 
osities of what we call “ high civilization.” They are found only 
among the lacing peoples. Wherever women give free play to 
their lungs and stomachs, they grow as large, or nearly as large, 
as men. 

This “high civilization” is curious. Its avowed aim is a 
nobler manhood and womanhood. But, while we are so proud 
of our telegraphs and railroads and grand inventions and mag- 
nificent improvements and large corn crops, that we run our 
printing-presses all night to proclaim our glory to the rising sun, 
our doctors, standing in the midst of a nation of men sucking 


. 


tobacco, caution a nation of corseted women to go slow and lie 
flat on their backs three months every year. 
Dio LEwis. 





MRS. STANTON. 


AsipE from our variable climate and the excitement of a 
young civilization affecting men and women alike, aside from 
improper dress, diet, and general habits of life, there are many 
social customs and restrictions which are detrimental to the 
health of American women. 
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Girls suffer the disadvantages, from ignorance in parents and 
teachers, that boys do, in addition to numberless deprivations 
inflicted on them alone. There are rules of conduct that hold 
them in a condition of neutrality, destroying, in time, all self- 
reliance and making them afraid alike of a thunder-storm and a 
mouse. When courage in woman proves useful to the public 
weal, we hail it with approval; but, to mould our daughters into 
the popular idea of what is “ladylike,” we educate all bravery 
out of them. Sitting on a piazza one day, watching a girl and 
boy at play, their father remarked: * I am trying the experiment 
of educating my son and daughter alike, to see if it is possible 
to make them equally self-reliant.” Turning, he saw them 
chimbing a tree, and cried out, “ My daughter, do not go wy 
higher.” “ Why not?” said she, * Bob goes to the top; Ihave 
two legs as well as he.” and on she went. I promptly called his 
attention to the effect of such remarks, and added, “ Fortun- 
ately your daughter’s confidence in herself is stronger than her 
reverence for your authority, and she takes her rights.” The 
school-girls in our cities seldom have play-grounds or gymna- 
siums; their exercise consists in filing, two by two, down some 
fashionable street, duly instructed to neither talk nor laugh 
loud, and to move as if to the music of the dead march. A girl’s 
impulses seem to be ever in conflict with custom, and if she 
chance to have some perception of first principles, and debates 
any of these primal rights, she is silenced with the reply that 
such are the customs of society, and she must submit or be ostra- 
cized. “ Qui de nous osera changer une loi que le temps a consacrée? 
Y a-t-il rien de plus respectable quwun ancien abus ? La raison est 
plus ancienne, reprit Zadig.” 

At an early age we present our pale girl with a needle. When 
we consider the position necessary to sewing, can we wonder that 
she grows paler? Let us base our social customs on the truth 
that for many years our children are mere animals. Do not sad- 
dle and bridle your colt too young, or you will ruin your horse. 
Then, too, our girls make their début in society too early, often 
at the age of sixteen entering upon a round of social gayeties. 
When we think what thir voung life must sustain, the delicacy 
of American women should cause no surprise: Ist, the girl must 
rally under a great physical change ; 2d, she must stand well 
in school; 38d, she must assume some care of her own ward- 
robe; 4th, she must obey the behests of society. Compare this 
with the school-days of boys,—study and play, nothing more. 
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Even in the laboring classes, where some work devolves on boys, 
it is always of a healthful nature: chopping wood, making gar- 
dens, or running of errands. So unequal are the requisitions made 
on the sexes outside the school-room, that one of two conelu- 
sions is inevitable,—either boys are shamefully lazy or girls are 
cruelly overworked. From fourteen to twenty-five is the allot- 
ted age for study. You can swallow whole and digest a Greek 
verb at fifteen, but, even after the most complete mastication, it 
gives you a mental dyspepsia at forty. Hence the importance 
of concentrating into the years of impressible memory all of 
intellectual development that is compatible with the highest 
physical health. I plead for the heroic in study and play and 
for the freedom of vouth as long as possible. It is not a stoie’s 
life I demand ; but a waltz at the dancing-school, with a boy of 
her own age, is far better for a girl of sixteen than the flattery 
of a society man, of double her years, at some fashionable soirée. 
A game of billiards gives more benefit and pleasure than the 
most exquisite piece of faney work; a canter on horseback 
is more desirable, for pale cheeks and cloudy brains, than an 
anxious hour over a cook-stove. To the declaimers against ill 
health our American girls would do well to say,—We will take 
eare of the higher education if you will let the cook-stove and 
needle take care of themselves. 

Girlhood passes into womanhood, marriage soon follows. 
Immediately competition for social position is felt. This phase 
of life is peeuliar to America, for every one wants to get 
a round higher on the ladder. This social competition falls 
mainly upon women; theirs the duty to turn to best account 
small incomes, by dexterity to make something of nothing. It 
needs the head of a diplomat to get hold of any money, and 
the wisdom of a commissary-general to dispose of it to the best 
advantage. Then, with all this responsibility, our women are 
mere dependents. In France, married women are saved this 
humiliation. In the upper classes every father must give his 
daughter a dowry at her marriage, and in Austria there exists 
a society for the purpose of conferring dowries on poor mar 
riageable girls. In the laboring classes, the women are either in 
business with their husbands, or carry on some separate trade of 
their own. Household work is the profession without recom- 
pense,— the contract made for all time. To go through weary 
days, doing with all thy might what thy hand findeth to do, and 
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ut the end have nothing that you can call your own, is a sting to 
the spirit, a rasp to the nerves that will soon brush away the 
bloom from the rosiest cheek. 

So far I have spoken of the life of ordinary women,—of the 
majority. The struggle others have made to secure education 
and position, and the humiliations they have endured, have been 
sufficiently trying to undermine the health of the strongest. No 
one is wholly insensible, however regardless of the customs of 
the world about them, however self-centered, however exalted by 
enthusiasm. To endure ridicule stings the spirit and reacts upon 
the body; to meet opposition wounds the pride and impairs the 
health; to suffer abuse and scandal wearies the heart and bows 
the head ; to surmount obstacles exhausts the reserve energies of 
mind and body. A woman of ambition feels herself alone, and 
by sheer pride is pricked on to endeavors beyond her strength. 
If, in her struggles, her health breaks, she is called, by those who 
forget the hinderances they placed in her way, “a vietim of higher 
education.” Not a woman who has found an occupation outside 
of domestic life has escaped injustice, however small, done her 
simply because of her sex. The indignity may be a social slight, 
or it may be the closing of some medical society against a Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi. 

But you object, and justly too, that there is a large class of 
women who were healthy in childhood, and have suffered from 
neither household drudgery nor injustice in the outside world, 
and yet who are confirmed invalids. This may be explained by 
the remark of Madame de Sévigné, that the ill-health of women 
is due to the fact that they are too constantly in contact with 
chairs. 

Next to freedom of locomotion and individual independence 
as elements of health, comes the necessity of remunerative em- 
ployment and pleasant mental occupation. Woman is now in 
the transition period from the old to the new, and is struggling 
to serve a higher purpose in life than she has heretofore known. 
All girls are not satisfied with the amusements society has to 
offer, nor all women with the position of wives, mothers, and 
housekeepers; and it is the want of congenial employment that 
makes the lives of women so vacant and their health so uncer- 
tain. The love of accumulation is as strong in women as in 
men. It is a great satisfaction to know that one has acquired 
the skill to make a livelihood; has the power to shape con- 
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ditions; is free to gratify tastes; to choose surroundings; to 
enjoy a little of that individual sacredness that comes from 
a personal bank account. Statistics show that girls taking a 
college course are more healthy than those who lead listless lives 
in society ; that women who do business are far more vigorous 
than those who are mere household dependents. Can any one 
doubt that women have real ambition, after seeing the strength 
of the religious orders of sisterhoods ? 

The cream of Catholic France is in its convents. Most of the 
sisters enter between eighteen and twenty-five. The women 
I have seen in these convents are healthy and happy, and that 
in spite of a most rigorous and exacting life. Among the sis- 
ters with whom I am acquainted — having spent three months 
in a convent—I see women with rosy cheeks and strong mus- 
cles. They rise every morning at four o’clock and remain until 
six, on their knees, praying in the chapel. Their days are filled 
with useful work in the care and instruction of a school of poor 
orphans under their charge, and in attending to the demands of 
boarders. Yet with all their labors they are happy, because they 
are respected and healthy, and because they are fulfilling the 
mission of their choice. I know several cases of wealthy young 
girls going from convent to convent, in France, to find the order 
that responded to their tastes. These girls had ambition, and 
they found in this old civilization an institution that would give 
them the right hand of fellowship and offer them an opportu- 
nity for the attainment of honors. By the Catholic world these 
women are not told that they are out of their spheres; they are 
not dubbed “ sour old maids”; and those who become acquainted 
with them will find they have perfect satisfaction in the lives 
they have chosen. 

But the honor the Church accords woman in one direction it 
denies her in many others. The religious ideas taught in our 
pulpits in regard to women are depressing in their influence on 
her, and give man authority for all kinds of tyranny and injust- 
ice. At the great Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, two 
years ago, some one suggested that the position of woman in 
the Church should be considered, that some new dignity and 
honor might be accorded her. The proposition was received 
with derision and treated with as much contempt as if it 
had been proposed to make elders and deacons of monkeys. 
Women were recently refused admission to the Medical Society 
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of Massachusetts, on the ground that it was not the intention 
of God that women should practice medicine. Not long ago, 
two clergymen in Canada warned their congregations against 
patronizing two women who had established themselves in the 
vicinity as dentists, on the ground that such oecupations are 
opposed to the scriptural idea of the sphere of woman. The suf- 
ferings of women in child-bearing, the result of false habits of 
life, are attributed to the curse pronounced on Eve, which is 
supposed to be irrevocable. So fully are the most bigoted and 
ignorant women convinced that this is Heaven’s decree, that 
physicians find difficulty in persuading them to mitigate their 
sufferings by taking chloroform. What a perversion of the relig- 
ious element in our natures, thus to mar the natural joy of 
maternity and fill young women with painful apprehensions at 
a time when, of all others, life to them should be filled with 
bright anticipations.* Thus the will of God and the teachings 
of the Bible are misinterpreted to degrade woman, and the direct 
effect is to destroy her self-respect and impair her physical and 
mental well-being. 

Again, the antagonism of the sexes is another fruitful cause 
of the ill-health of women. In Fénelon’s “ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” Charles V. begins a conversation with Francis IL., of 
France, thus: “ Maintenant que toutes nos affaires sont finies, nous 
ne ferions pas mal de nous éclaircir sur les déplaisirs que nous nous 
sommes donnés Tun ad Pautre.” T can well imagine a conversation 
opening in like manner between the male and female angels. 
As publie thought just now seems to be drifting toward the 
consideration of sex, after granting all the differences necessary 
on which to base any argument, I claim that, because of these 
very differences, constant association in every sphere of life is 
important for the best development of boys and girls. In their 
games, boys rouse girls to activity; in their studies, girls stimu- 
late boys to diligence, and once on the same plane they rise 
together into higher realms of thought than either alone can 
ever reach. It is a false philosophy which leads many to sup- 
pose that the errors into which young men and women sometimes 
fall, in the present artificial relations of our social life, would be 

* The celebrated Dr. Depaul, Professor of Obstetrics at the Paris Medical 
School, refuses, on biblical grounds, to give chloroform at his cliniques 
@accouchement or in his private practice. I have this fact from one of his col- 
leagues in the Medical School. 
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inereased if they were educated together in greater freedom. 
On the contrary, one-half the foolish dreams of each would be 
dispelled if they met every day on the play-ground and in the 
recitation-room: a better knowledge of their true relations would 
thus be acquired. There is a subtle magnetism, peculiar to each, 
as necessary to the harmony and perfection of society as the pos- 
itive and negative attractions, the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, to the order and stability of the material world. Hence 
the health of both sexes would be vastly benefited, and their 
intellectual faculties invigorated, by a more rational intercourse 
and a better understanding of the natural characteristics of each 
other. More misery comes from the antagonism between man 
and woman than from all other causes put together, for each 
starts in life worshiping an ideal being who has no existence in 
this world. Disappointments in love affect the health of women 
to no small degree, for love and religion are the only legitimate 
occupations vouchsafed to those of wealth and position. The 
distractions of business, polities, and out-door amusements, which 
help to fill up a man’s life and change the current of his 
thoughts, are all denied to this class of women. 

But, to inveigh against existing social customs and suggest 
no remedy is to be a hopeless iconoclast. The earnest thought 
of our century must turn itself to the need of codperation in 
domestic life. In former times each man was his own shoe- 
maker, tailor, bow and arrow manufacturer, and huntsman. In 
this chaos of unsystematized work was pronounced that “ open 
sesame ” to hidden wealth—division of labor. Men then began 
to have professions and satisfy their ambitions. Now, is it not 
as idle to expect women to perform well all the varied branches of 
domestic life, as to expect a man to be at once bookkeeper, sales- 
man, buyer, and overseer? Such a man would remain in all his 
callings an apprentice; and is woman more than that in domes- 
tic life to-day? Most of the departments in household economy 
demand different, if not incompatible, orders of mind, and if 
their management is forced upon one person there is no oppor- 
tunity for the play of ambition or individual taste. As things 
are, each woman must peform some fifty distinct duties, forty- 
nine of which are distasteful, and yet each of the forty-nine is 
congenial to some other woman. The remark of Frederick the 
Great, that the burdens of the world rested upon himself, jack- 
asses, and columns, would have been truer if he had substituted 
for himself the women in the generality of our homes. 
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THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. ol7 
As a large part of the wealth of the world is distributed by 
women, it behooves us to modify the evils in our present system, 
and adopt methods suited to the higher wants of humanity. We 
must insist that in domestic matters the woman be primary and 
the external conditions secondary; that customs, however old 
and well established, must yield to her best interests,—to her 
health and happiness,—and not dwarf her to suit the demands 
of popular prejudice. Godin’s magnificent palace at Guise, 
France, where eight hundred laborers are well housed, fed, and 
clothed, and where, with all the appliances for education and 
amusement, everything is obtained at less cost than in their 
former comfortless homes, is the bright dream for women in the 
future. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





DR. CHADWICK. 

THE woman herein to be considered is one whose ancestors 
were of good English stock, and came to New England at least 
two or three generations back. The fact that she now presents 
a type — both mental and physical — which differs widely from 
her contemporary of like descent, whether resident in England 
or any one of its other colonies, shows that she has become, to a 
great extent, naturalized. Her essential characteristics are too 
well known to require description. The absence of hereditary 
social distinctions, the relations of society, and woman’s novel 
position therein, account in great measure for this divergence 
from the ancestral type, but they do not come within the scope 
of these remarks. 

It is my purpose to diseuss briefly the relative importance of 
several of the most prevalent and potent causes of ill-health in 
women, which have been recognized as existing in this country, 
to wit: (1) education; (2) climate; (3) food and drink; and 
finally, (4) to consider the effect of this change of type upon her 
fertility. 

1) A furious onslaught was made about ten years ago 
upon the prevailing methods of educating girls in this country, 
on the assumption that a rest from all continuous mental 
labor, for one week out of every four, was essential to the 
proper performance of their peculiar physiological function, 
and to the preservation of their general health. Men even so 
high in authority as the late Dr. Edward H. Clarke misled the 
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public by attributing to this function purposes which do not be- 
long to it. That writer asserted that both sexes alike had certain 
organs of elimination, such as the bowels, kidneys, lungs, and 
skin, but that to woman was assigned the exclusive management 
of another process of elimination,—the menstrual function,—by 
the imperfect operation of which poisonous ingredients were re- 
tained in the blood, and the system was depraved. This theory 
was formerly entertained; but it has long since been demonstrated 
that no excrementitious elements are contained in the monthly 
discharge, which consists solely of blood and the detritus of a 
few epithelial and mucous cells. All the baneful effects supposed 
to be produced in the female system by this cause consequently 
fall to the ground. It is likewise untrue that the human system 
is inadequate to allow two functions to go on healthily at the 
same time. The brain, the kidneys, the stomach, and other organs 
are known to be generally in active operation at the same time 
without exhausting the vital powers. A woman is endowed by 
nature with additional vigor to meet the requirements of an 
additional function. There would consequently be no reason 
from analogy for believing that an ordinary amount of brain- 
work could not be done during what is popularly called the 
activity of the menstrual process. 

In order to present clearly to the non-professional mind the 
nature of the sexual function in woman, and the extent of 
its demand upon the constitution, it may be divided into 
two processes, or groups of processes—the local and the 
systemic. The local processes consist in the ripening of the 
ovule in the ovary, and the growth of the mucous mem- 
brane in the uterus. The occurrence of menstruation does 
not indicate the supervention of activity in these organs, 
but precisely the reverse; it indicates the termination of 
these functions,—in the ovary by the escape of the fully ripe 
ovule, in the uterus by the death and discharge of the mem- 
brane, which had been forming since the previous monthly 
epoch, to become a nidus for the ovule in ease of fecundation, 
whereby its nutrition and growth might be insured. These 
two processes are going on in the interval between the men- 
strual epochs. Unlike the other functions of the body, they con- 
tribute in no way to its life, but have for their respective ends 
the generation and nutrition of the offspring during its pre- 
natal existence; their disordered action consequently has no 
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direct effect upon the system, except in so far as the latter 
may provide for an inadequate or excessive outlet for the dis- 
charge of the surplus blood-supply. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the process d signated as systemic, which is the 
manufacture, in the organism at large, of blood in excess of that 
required to carry on the other vital processes of the individual, 
to supply nutriment to the ovule in case of fecundation. When 
this surplus amount of the nutritive fluid is not needed, it is 
simply expelled froi the body. 

This exposition assigns a less important réle to this function 
in its effect upon the individual than that generally accepted ; 
yet, I believe this to be true of races whose physical, mental, 
and emotional natures are developed in their true relations. 
Unfortunately, the tendency of civilization is to dwarf the phys- 
ical development, and to stimulate the mental and emotional 
powers to such an extent that functions which were designed 
to operate without disturbance have come to be attended by 
pain and obscure effects upon remote parts of the body. With 
regard to woman’s peculiar function, the completion of the local 
processes, with the coincident rush of blood to escape from the 
body through the special organs, is now not uncommonly at- 
tended by local pain, or by the derangement of other functions, 
owing to the abnormal acuteness of the sensory faculties. The 
first aim of any system of education should, therefore, be to 
keep this part of woman’s capacity in proper subordination. 
The resulting immunity from pain, from such a course of edu- 
cation, will apply to all the operations of the system, but 
especially to the sexual functions, because they are more inti- 
mately associated with the emotions than are other functions. 
There is no reason to believe that the training of the reasoning 
powers has any effect in developing the emotions, but quite the 
reverse. 

One peculiarity of the human mind gives great weight to this 
view,— its inability to take cognizance of more than one mental 
operation or sensation at a time. If the consciousness can be 
continuously occupied by the process of reasoning, the sensations 
that are created by the operation of the vital processes going on 
in the body will pass unheeded. The aim of our schools for 
girls should, therefore, be in a direction already adopted for 
boys, which is the reverse of that urged by the would-be reform- 
ers. Care should be taken that the brain be not stimulated 
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to over-activity, for the inordinate exercise of one function, 
whether it be of the brain, the stomach, or any other organ, 
cannot take place without drawing too largely upon the reser- 
voirs of vital energy to leave enough for the proper activity of 
the other functions. As the processes included in menstruation 
—ovulation, nidation, and blood-production—are constantly 
going on in the system, remission of mental or physical exercise, 
during any special week in each month, will have no more effect 
in reserving of energy for the benefit of the other functions 
than rest during any other week. On the other hand, it is 
certainly wise that there should be special supervision over the 
general health of girls during the year when the sexual function 
is being established, in order that repose may be enjoined should 
it become evident that the vital energy is inadequate to carry on 
a new process while the others are going on in their previous 
vigorous activity. 

Thus far only mental training has been considered, but the 
physical powers need development as well. Girls should have 
hours when they are expected to run, jump, swing, play ball 
and engage in other active games, to shout and laugh, for by 
all such exercise the muscles are developed and strengthened, 
the blood is made to circulate freely, and the lungs are fully 
inflated, so that a full supply of oxygen is obtained, and the 
effete carbonic acid expelled. 

How are these principles to be applied to secure better health 
for our girls and women? In place of directing their efforts 
promiscuously to the study of music and drawing, to the acquisi- 
tion of a smattering of several foreign languages, of history and 
of poetry; in place of allowing or even encouraging them to 
make playthings of the natural affections by indulging in indis- 
criminate flirtations; in place of taking them from all serious 
studies or pursuits at the age of seventeen, and tossing them into 
the vortex of society life, where their ambition shall be to excel 
in dancing or to attract the largest cirele of admirers, with the 
sole ulterior object of securing a husband; in place of all these 
practices, which tend to develop the emotions only, let us subject 
their minds, from the earliest childhood to full womanhood, to a 
systematic course of physical and mental exercise ; let us store 
their minds with useful information; let us disclose to them 
the entrancing interest of nature and nature’s laws; and finally, 
let us open, as an end and motive for their efforts, the same 
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fields of labor, with the prospects of reward, as are now open for 
men. When we have done all this, we shall have made a real 
advance toward securing for them the greatest boon in this life 
—a healthy mind in a healthy body. Very few facts have been 
as yet collated to illustrate the effect of such a system of edu- 
cation as is here sketched, but these few, so far as they go, con- 
firm our a@ priori considerations. 

The girls in this country who follow their studies so assid- 
uously during their early years as to acquire a fondness and 
capacity for study, and are, in consequence, allowed to enter the 
colleges which offer them opportunities for higher education, 
such as Michigan University, Mount Holyoke Seminary, Ober- 
lin, Vassar, and Antioch Colleges (whether these institutions 
are devoted exclusively to women, or educate the youth of both 
sexes alike), have been shown by trustworthy statistics to suffer 
less from ill-health than other girls, as a result of their mental 
training and physical discipline. 

(2) The climate is chiefly characterized by its dryness, the 
intense heat of summer and cold of winter, and the extreme and 
sudden variations of temperature at all seasons. 

The absence of moisture in our atmosphere is undoubtedly 
the cause of its extremely stimulating quality, whereby we are 
all impelled to the expenditure of energy in all directions. 
While this leads to a modification in our physique, and exposes 
us to premature exhaustion of the nerve-forces, it must have 
more than its compensation in saving us from many sources of 
ill-health to which nations under other climatic influences are 
subject. A comparison of the English life insurance tables with 
our own proves this statement by making evident the fact that 
the chances of life for men are, on the whole, better in this 
country than in England. I see no reason to doubt that the 
same fact would be true of women, were like comparative 
statistics available. 

The cold of our winter probably has less direct effect, owing 
to the prevailing dryness of the climate, than might be presup- 
posed. Indirectly, however, it enforces habits of life which are 
peculiarly baneful to the female sex. I refer, more especially, to 
the confinement of our women, whose duties are chiefly domestic, 
to the house, and, among the rural population, often to one room. 
The extreme cold necessitates artificial heating, which, among 
the upper classes, is usually effected by furnaces in the cellar, 
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whence superheated air is distributed throughout the house; the 
rooms are too often overheated, and liable to be filled with the 
products of combustion. Among the lower and middle classes 
in the country the women often pass two or three months of 
winter in a single room, heated by an iron stove. No provision 
is made for the admission of fresh air to the room, and the wife’s 
or daughter’s duties and inclinations rarely lead her to seek it 
out of doors. In this room she cooks, and washes, and scrubs, 
breathing the same heated air over and over again, which is too 
often loaded with carbonic acid from the stove, and with noxious 
vapors from the sink, and, worse still, from the untrapped drain- 
pipe. Her lungs are rarely stimulated to full expansion by the 
fresh, cold air which is circulating about the house ; her muscu- 
lar system languishes from lack of proper exercise. 

(3) To complete this sorry picture of the life led by the women 
among our rural population, and, to a less extent, among the 
lower and middle classes of our larger New England cities, a 
glance must be cast at their diet. This could hardly be worse, 
and it is in my opinion a most potent and prevalent source of ill- 
health. We live, as some one has appropriately said, “in the 
zone of perpetual pie and doughnuts.” These “unassimilable 
abominations,” together with sodden, half-baked bread, baked 
beans, cake, happily combined with an abundance of fresh meat, 
constitute the principal food of our lower classes. Their drink 
is chiefly tea, which is kept steeping constantly over the fire, and 
is often consumed in prodigious quantities. While entirely de- 
ficient in nutritive properties, this beverage stimulates the 
nervous system, intensifying the powers of sensation, while it 
allays the craving for nutriment. It is my belief that tea 
inflicts almost as much injury on the female sex as aleohol does 
on the male. To the credit of our women of all classes, it must 
be said that consumption of spirituous liquors by them is almost 
unknown. 

As more than offsetting the baneful effect of its indigest- 
ible character may be cited the universal abundance of food. 
There is no family in the land so poor as to be in want of food ; 
fresh meats, which are luxuries but occasionally obtained in 
the older countries, are rarely absent from their tables. The 
plenty only renders more abhorrent the depraved tastes which 
our people show in their selection. Herein lies a grand field 
for a reformer. 
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(4) Finally, is the capacity for bearing children lessened by 
any of the influences peculiar to this country which have been 
adduced as likely to have operated in diminishing the vigor of 
our women? That our women have less children than formerly, 
may be admitted; but the same is true of French women, who 
are not subject to the same depressing causes. The sexual vigor 
of a race of women is evinced to a certain extent by the length 
of the child-bearing period. I have facts to show that in this re- 
spect our women surpass those of other nationalities domiciled 
in this country. A careful and discriminating analysis of the 
records of my private, hospital, and dispensary practice shows 
that in 4228 cases the average age at which the women began 
to menstruate was as follows: 


No. of Women. Age at first menstruation, 
Swedes ... socio , 32 16.437 years. 
Germans . ‘ 7 nee 15.540 ‘* 
Seotch : seca < 34 sae ‘ia27e ™ 
RS .« 1149 ‘i760 ™ 
English ' <o 185 14.459 “ 
Americans ; 2503 See 14.316 ‘* 


Carrying the analysis a step farther : 


Age at 

No. of Women. Jirst menstruation. 
Americans of Irish parentage ....... . 678 ews 14.43 
Americans of American parentage . 1454 eee 14.25 


These figures show the startling facts that, while the average 
age of the first menstruation in 1142 women born in Ireland was 
15 years and 66 days, the average in 678 of their children, born 
in this country, was 14 years and 175 days; while the American 
women born of American parents began to menstruate at the 
average age of 14 years and 38 days. 

Cessation of menstruation : 


Age at 

No. of Women. last menstruation, 
Re 150 44.366 
English 16 45.000 
Americans 99 45.565 


While these last figures hardly include enough women to 
justify absolute deductions, they seem to indicate that in Amer- 
ican women the child-bearing period continues more than two 
years later than in the Irish here, and that the various influences 
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here at work are invigorating the generative powers of female 
immigrants. 
. Average duration 
Srom above figures. 


Irish 29.19 
English . 30.541 
Americans ; P , ; 32.249 


Calculating the duration of the child-bearing period in those 
women from whom I could obtain both data, I found : 


No. of Women. Average duration, 
Trish . 122 29.16 years. 
English 14 31.356 “* 
Americans . . ciecadecaes 92 31.85 


Without claiming for these relative figures very great exact- 
itude, I think they demonstrate that the child-bearing period of 
American women is very perceptibly longer than that of other 
nationalities who are here as immigrants. 

Arguing from these facts and other considerations, I feel war- 
ranted in the belief that the small present fertility of Americans 
is not due to physical inability, but probably to social causes. 
While it is questionable whether the various methods employed 
to prevent conception have a more deleterious effect than the 
proportionate greater number of births would have, there can 
be no doubt that the premature artificial termination of gesta- 
tion is a source of much ill-health, and is to be greatly deplored. 
The absence of all provision on the part of the State or central 
government for the care of illegitimate children is a potent fac- 
tor in bringing about this abuse, and in breeding a sentiment in 
its favor throughout the community. 

In conclusion, while admitting the above and other conditions 
as causes of impaired health among American women, I do not 
regard them as inherent in our climate, institutions, or social 
life, but as merely incident to a people in a strange land and 
under temporary conditions of life. I fail to recognize the fact 
as asserted, that our women are, as a whole, less healthy or 
robust than those of other countries. And I have seen so vast 
an improvement in their physical and mental vigor during the 
few years over which my personal observation extends, that I 
feel encouraged to predict for them in the near future as great 
pre-eminence in physical and mental strength as is now univer- 
sally accorded them for physical beauty. 


JAMES READ CHADWICK. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


‘“‘A wrong not resisted is approved.” 


On the 27th of June last, the people of Iowa decided, by a 
majority of nearly thirty thousand, to place in the Constitution 
of the State an amendment, which declares that ‘“* No person 
shall manufacture for sale, or sell, or keep for sale, as a beverage, 
any intoxicating liquor whatever, including ale, wine, and beer.” 
Asked by the Review to state the reasons which led to this 
action, I have to say, first, that the measure alluded to is not, 
properly speaking, a “sumptuary law.” It is not directed 
against the individual’s right of use, but its sole aim is to 
destroy the business of manufacturing and selling intoxicating 
liquors for use as a beverage; provision still remaining for the 
manufacture and sale for all necessary purposes. Hence the 
campaign for the adoption of this measure took on the features 
of a direct crusade against the saloons, the churches and the 
temperance societies enlisting earnestly in the struggle against 
their hereditary foe. Great influence was exerted by these 
organized forces, and especially those in which the influence of 
woman was prominent. Beyond question this was the most 
striking feature of the campaign: it was not a force of contro- 
versy or aggression, but a subduing appeal for the protection of 
the family and the home. The issue was squarely joined between 
the saloons and their long-time enemies. 

Personal considerations did not govern the result. There 
were many instances where men of high character and rigidly 
temperate habits worked and voted against the proposed amend- 
ment. On the other hand, large numbers of persons of grossly 
intemperate habits voted for it. Thousands of those who 
favored the measure were men of temperate, though not abste- 
mious habits, whose personal custom it was to use liquors for 
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refreshment, or as a beverage on occasions, but who were still 
brought to demand the destruction of the drinking-saloon busi- 
ness. Separated as the issue was from mere personal considera- 
tions, it was also wholly divorced from party polities. The 
election was a special one, where no other question was pending, 
and was, in the strictest sense, non-partisan. Every attempt to 
make prohibition a party issue in this State had failed. In pre. 
vious years prohibitory parties had been formed and candidates 
nominated, but the vote obtained was insignificant. The voters 
refused to support the proposition so long as it was complicated 
with questions of party or candidates, but demanded that it be 
presented in bold relief, regardless of party, and as a broad 
question of public policy. 

The most significant feature of the result is to be sought in 
the influences which brought so many moderate-minded voters 
to the support of rigid prohibition. In round numbers, one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand electors voted for the adoption 
of the amendment. A large proportion of them had not been 
known previously as professed prohibitionists. They had in- 
clined toward moderate views and great tolerance toward others, 
were disposed to regard temperance reform as the work of per- 
sonal effort rather than legal enactment, and were reluctant to 
adopt extreme measures in regard to any question of social cus- 
tom. It is in the influences which converted so many of this 
¢lass into rigid prohibitionists that the full significance of lowa’s 
action is to be found. The action taken is only to be understood 
by tracing the steps which led up to it through many years of 
patient experiment and sore trial of the charity which suffereth 
long. 

Prohibition is not a new idea in Iowa. It was brought here 
by the first settlers, and soon became a strong factor in the pub- 
lic sentiment of the community. Possibly this statement may 
surprise those who are disposed to the vague idea that a new 
State of the West must, from the nature of its circumstances, be 
addicted to the easy customs of the frontier and have about it a 
flavor of mining-camp morality. An entire mistake! A mining 
region, with its wild excitements, its lack of home influences, its 
great fortunes, and attendant poverty, furnishes no parallel to an 
agricultural State like Iowa, even in the earliest days of its set- 
tlement. Such a State attracts hardy and enterprising immi- 
grants through the certain and thrifty rewards it offers to 
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well-directed labor. Its early settlers bring wives and children 
with them, and they come to found homes as well as fortunes, 
and to gain both by industrious, thrifty lives. Frugality and 
industry were the cardinal virtues of the pioneer farmer who 
first turned the soil of the prairies. Years of self-denying effort 
made up the price which the early settlers paid for the home- 
stead farms where they now dwell in comfort and plenty. 
Habits of thrift and temperance were thus introduced here at 
the outset, and soon became, in good measure, “native to the 
soil.” The early settlers and seekers after homes and home- 
steads were men of temperate habits, and soon established a 
state of society in which the waste and idleness of intemperance 
were held in great disrepute. This sentiment soon found its 
way into public affairs. The first Governor of Iowa, in his inaa- 
gural address at the opening of the first Territorial Assembly, 
urged the necessity of strong laws against intemperance. At- 
tention was drawn in this direction because there had gathered 
about the trading-posts an element which was in irrepressible 
conflict with the homestead farmers of the prairies. Grog-shops 
were opened in some of these places at an early day. The first 
evil developed was in the sale of liquor to the Indians, who soon 
acquired an insatiable appetite for strong drink. Wherever 
these grog-shops were established, the Indians were reduced to 
great degradation and poverty through their consuming thirst 
for liquor. This was one of the first evils to call for legislative 
action in the new Territory. Addressing the Territorial Assem- 
bly in 1841, Governor John Chambers said, with righteous indig- 
nation: “ Humanity shudders and religion weeps over the cruel 
and unrelenting destruction of a people so interesting, by means 
so dastardly and brutal, that the use of the rifle and sword, even 
in a time of profound peace with them, would be comparatively 
mereiful.” 

Convinced of the evils of the sale of liquor to the Indians, 
the legislators of that day did not hesitate as to the best means 
of meeting the danger. The first statute book of the Territory 
of Iowa bore on its pages an absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquor to the Indians. This seed was not sown in 
the sand. It established in Iowa the principle of prohibiting 
the sale of liquor whenever it proved to be an evil incapable of 
control. Although the Indians have long since disappeared, the 
statute has passed into the codified law, and stands unchal- 
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lenged and unrepealed ; nor am | aware that its repeal was ever 
advocated, or other objection made, except that its penalties 
were not sufficiently severe. 


, 


‘* How far that little candle throws his beams!’ 


It was inevitable that, when the prohibition of sale to one 
class was found to work for its benefit and the good of the State, 
it should come to be asked, with increasing emphasis, why it 
would not prove an equal blessing to others. The principle of 
prohibition was established; the extent of its application re- 
mained to be fixed by the necessities of the time. The idea of 
“legal suasion ” grew in favor in the hamlets and on the home- 
stead farms of early Iowa, and it was not long before the point 
of entire prohibition was reached. So long ago as 1851—years 
before the completed “ Maine law,” and when there were probably 
not more than thirty saloons in lowa,—a law was enacted which 
declared every dram-shop a public nuisance, and prohibited the 
sale of intoxicating liquor at retail under heavy penalties. In 1855 
this was replaced by an act of sweeping prohibition, with penalties 
better arranged for its enforcement, and forbidding all sales of 
liquor, except for necessary purposes, and then only under strin- 
gent regulations. In the same year the measure was submitted 
to a vote of the people, and was approved by a majority of nearly 
three thousand in a total vote of forty-eight thousand two hun- 
dred. Three years later there came a change. The introduction 
of the railway system had stimulated the growth of the large 
towns, introduced a transient population, and hence brought 
new factors into the State. About this time the effect of a heavy 
immigration from other States and foreign countries was also 
felt, and, as a result of all these influences, the prohibitory law 
was modified in 1858, so as to permit the sale of beer and 
wine in cities and towns favorable to such license, with “ local 
option” providing for entire prohibition where the community 
favored such course. This remained the law from 1858 until the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment in June last. 

It was believed this modified “local-option ” law was the meas- 
ure best adapted to a rapidly growing State where great extremes 
met. In many localities the original prohibitory sentiment had 
been overbalanced by the great inpouring of immigration. In 
some instances whole townships were taken up by immigrants 
from foreign countries, who thus sought to preserve the social life 
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and customs of their fathers secure from puritanical intolerance. 
This was off-set in certain villages of New England settlement, 
where the deed to every town-lot provided for a reversion of 
title in case intoxicating liquors were ever sold on the premises 
described. It was between such extremes that the Act of 1858 
sought to draw the line of a golden mean. It was believed this 
Act would prove one of justice and tolerance to all classes of 
citizens, and tend strongly to suppress intemperance. It was 
argued that entire prohibition could not be enforeed in some 
localities, and that the constant violation of the statute created 
a disrespect for all law. It was asserted that the use of such 
mild beverages as beer and wine would tend to drive out the 
stronger liquors, and introduce an era of arcadian simplicity, 
wherein the people would use the mild beverages in the tem- 
perate and praiseworthy manner said to prevail in some countries 
of Europe. It was represented that the brewers and wine-makers 
were the mortal enemies of the distillers, and the wine-drinking 
countries of Europe were adduced as examples of the blessed 
results soon to be reached in lowa. With such liquors as brandy, 
whisky, and rum outlawed, and beer and wine provided as sub- 
stitutes, it was believed the best possible law was provided. 
Stringent provisions were made against selling even beer and 
wine to minors, intoxicated persons, or persons in the habit of 
becoming intoxicated. Under this law the saloon-keeper was 
required to keep a quiet, orderly place, selling nothing but beer 
and wine, and these only to persons of upright walk and conver- 
sation. The argument in support of this law was plausible, 
and seemed to have a good foundation in the experience of other 
countries, and it was finally adopted in the firm belief that it 
would prove a panacea for many of the evils of intemperance. 
Municipalities could still prohibit the sale of all liquor; the tem- 
perance societies were to continue reforming inebriates and 
pledging individuals to total abstinence, and no means of 
‘moral suasion ” was to be left unemployed. 

Many of the original prohibitionists had no faith in this law. 
They contended it would prove but a cloak for the evils it aimed 
to prevent; that nothing short of entire prohibition could reach 
the end desired. Almost from the outset they could point to 
the confirmation of their fears. The great body of the people 
held, however, that it would take time to effect the change, and 
steadily resisted the frequent attempts to repeal the law and 
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return to extreme prohibition. After twenty-four years of trial, 
however, they were brought to face the complete failure of the 
experiment. It was found that saloon-keepers engaged in their 
business for the sole purpose of gain, and that avarice never per- 
mitted the restrictions of the law to stand in its way. At least 
four-fifths of the saloons systematically defied every regulation. 
Liquor of every kind was sold, and sold to minors, to intoxi- 
cated persons, and persons in the habit of becoming intoxicated. 
The use of beer and wine seemed but to create an appetite for 
the stronger drinks. The privilege of selling these beverages 
was used as a license to deal out anything the most depraved 
appetite could demand. The violation of law was systematic 
and notorious. The courts were burdened with liquor prose- 
cutions, and the costs in many of the counties became enormous. 
The most energetic attempts to enforce the law led to but partial 
success. Under this statute the liquor traffic held sway to work 
evil continually. It led more or less directly to crime: breaking 
the order of the streets and the peace of the night; throwing 
open the doors of jails and almshouses; bringing poverty to 
many a family and a dishonored death to many a victim. The 
law was violated in the tippling-shop and evaded in the court- 
room. The saloon re-wrote the definition of perjury, and taught 
its customers, when in the jury-box or on the witness-stand, to 
aid in the evasion of the law. The forbidden liquors were sold 
under the name of those permitted, and witnesses would declare 
they were unable to tell which they had bought. Jurors were 
found to sympathize with the witness who was not an expert in 
chemistry. The partial license law, which had been adopted 
with such high hopes, was torn and dishonored in every part, 
and men usually truthful were taught a new code of morals, so 
far as its enforcement was concerned. The saloons were shel- 
tered behind the presumption of legality; the privilege of sell- 
ing beer and wine was the cloak under which all the manifold 
evils of the liquor traffic were secreted and protected. 

Not content with blocking the courts and defying the law, 
the saloon-system aspired to become an organized force in the 
polities of the State. It had greatly extended its power during 
the long experiment of the wine and beer law. It had long been 
confined to the cities and large towns, but the rapid extension of 
the railroad system furnished quick transportation for liquors in 
bulk to every part of the State, and the saloons thus began to 
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thrust their malign influence into the rural communities. The 
managers of the liquor traffic no doubt realized the alarm which 
the extension of the saloon system was creating, for they made 
every effort to band themselves into a strong political force. 
Their vote was to be solid against any man who demanded the 
enforcement of the law. Witnesses, prosecutors, and all who 
sought to uphold the law of the State were proscribed. It was 
in this state of affairs that the great mass of moderate-minded 
people were converted to the support of rigid prohibition. They 
found the situation to be precisely what Governor Foster says it 
now is in Ohio, viz.: that the people “must control the saloons, 
or the saloons will control them.” In Iowa the saloons assumed 
this bold front, in face of the fact that strict prohibitory laws 
had passed the Legislature in 1851 and again in 1855, and the 
principle had been approved by a popular vote. All that had 
been granted the saloons was a matter of concession,—a matter 
of grace and tolerance; but they seized upon and used it with 
intolerance and defiance. They appealed to the sword to perish 
by it. 

The managers of the liquor traffic, of their own choice, took 
the broad way leading to destruction. They not only deter- 
mined to punish every citizen who demanded the enforcement 
of the law, but at last resolutely insisted that the people should 
not have the opportunity to express their will in regard to the 
liquor traffic. With threats and defiance they opposed even the 
submission of the question to a vote of the people. Thus their 
action could not be regarded merely as the evasion of a police 
regulation, but became a defiance of one of the first principles of 
free government. They denied the right of the people to 
express their sovereign will, as they had always defied the law 
of the majority. The late President Garfield, with his power of 
touching the heart of a great question, once said the central 
thought of all American life was in this sentence from the 
Pilgrim covenant, made on the “Mayflower”: “We agree, 
before God and each other, that the freely expressed will of the 
majority shall be the law of all, which we will all obey.” It is 
easy to trace this idea into Iowa by direct importation; no 
power had ever questioned it successfully here; and when the 
liquor traffic made its defiance open and absolute, the people 
determined not to endure it. There could be no evils in pro- 
hibition so great as those from which they sought escape. They 
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might not be able to enforce the prohibition against the sale of 
liquor any more than they had been able to put an end to 
burglary and murder; but they could, at least, place the denial 
of the right of the majority to rule where it belonged, as an 
offense against the fundamental principle of the State. 

Would prohibition prove impossible of enforeement? Such 
had been most emphatically true of the partial license law. 
Would its violation tend to a disrespect for all law? Surely its 
effect could be no worse than the license law in every day of its 
history through twenty-four long years. The people found the 
arguinent that prohibition would be violated and create disrespect 
for all law completely answered in their own experience. The 
only towns in the State where the law had been decently observ- 
ed and respected were those which, by “local option,” were al- 
ready under absolute prohibition. Where saloons were tolerated 
at all it was found that four-fifths of them violated the law con- 
stantly and systematically. The evidence was complete. The 
liquor traffic had defied all control, and the people accordingly 
passed on it judgment of death. 

Surprise has been expressed that such a result should be 
reached in a State having a voting population at least one-fourth 
foreign-born. It had been falsely charged that the foreign-born 
citizens were the chief supporters of the liquor traffic. In truth 
a majority of the saloon-keepers are native-born citizens. The 
defiant attitude of the saloon-keepers aroused the indignation of 
the foreign-born citizens as much as any other class of the com- 
munity. The election returns have demonstrated that thousands 
of this class voted for prohibition. In some counties three- 
fourths of them were for the amendment. The election returns 
show just this: the foreign-born voters can be depended on to 
oppose prohibition only in localities where they are massed to- 
gether in great numbers. The Scandinavian people were an ex- 
ception to this rule, for under all circumstances they were unani- 
mous in demanding the abolition of the liquor traffic. Of some 
other nationalities we have communities in Iowa where children 
of the second generation on this soil speak the language, wear 
the garb, and adhere to the customs of the fatherland. These 
localities were solid against prohibition, largely, it is thought, for 
the reason that in these communities there was less of the evil of 
saloons run on the “ American plan,” and less of the defiance of 
law which aroused such great indignation elsewhere. But the 
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election demonstated very clearly that foreign-born voters are 
not so bound by traditions or old country customs as has been 
supposed. They come here with the same purpose as the immi- 
grant from the Eastern States,—to found homes as well as for- 
tunes, and to become members of a thriving, temperate, orderly 
community. Whether it be the influence of climate, the adulter- 
ation of liquors, or the nervous constitution of the people, may 
be disputed; but thousands of our foreign-born citizens declare 
the fact that the use of liquor is attended with greater danger in 
this country than beyond the ocean. Where blended with other 
elements of population, and not massed together in close com- 
munities, our foreign-born citizens are as quick to abandon cus- 
toms not adapted to their life here as they are to cast aside a 
garb unsuited to the climate. 

It is asked what assurance there is that the will of the people 
ean be enforced against the great power of the liquor traffic. 
The answer must be found not only in the penalties of a statute, 
but in the spirit and character of the people who have adopted 
this measure, and who are determined to have it enforced. 

With a population gathered from every part of the world, it 
must be held remarkable that lowa has been a State of such 
rapid assimilation. Iowa is an agricultural State,—a land of 
homesteads and homes, where no great diversity of classes is to 
be noticed. It was truly said of this State, in the lowa address 
at the Centennial, that there was “‘ perhaps no other country on 
earth where so few people are either rich or poor as in Iowa.” 
Comfort and thrift are general; great fortunes rare. Circum- 
stances of independence and comparative equality have developed 
a high degree of public spirit. Actively engaged as the people 
are in their private affairs, they find time to exercise a watchful 
and exacting care over their public concerns. On all questions 
their opinions are pronounced and emphatic. I know no better 
illustration of this marked character of the people than is fur- 
nished in the political history of the State. The New England 
blood which was early infused in Iowa made it one of the most 
determined anti-slavery States. John Brown, returning from 
Kansas, found unfailing aid and counsel in Iowa. After his 
wild exploit at Harper’s Ferry, when Virginia was seeking 
eagerly for the fugitives who had fled from her jurisdiction, 
some Northern States, in their eagerness to placate the Old 
Dominion, strained and tortured the law in order to surrender 
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the persons accused; but one who took refuge in Iowa found 
himself sheltered under every legal and technical right of citizen- 
ship. Governor Kirkwood absolutely refused to surrender him 
until Virginia had complied with the very letter of the law. A 
proclamation was fulminated by the Virginia Legislature, virtu- 
ally accusing Iowa of treason to the Federal compact, but the 
people rejected the charge and warmly approved the resolute 
action of their executive. During the war, lowa was one of the 
most radical of Union States, adhering to the tradition that the 
majority should rule. Afterward, it was the first to declare for 
equal suffrage. This was then thought a perilous experiment 
with popular prejudice, but lowa was for the proposition with a 
characteristic majority. 

Although the recent prohibition of the liquor traffic was 
declared at a strictly non-partisan election, and without regard 
to party, I cite the political history of the State as the best 
illustration I can give of the spirit and character of the people. 
A mere vote is nothing; the character of the people behind 
it everything. The action taken in Iowa is of deep significance 
only when it is shown that in their public policies generally the 
people have been pronounced, unchanging in opinion, and 
resolute in enforeing their will. Such is the record. 

For example: We know nothing here of the strange tend- 
ency in other sections of the Union toward a wavering balance 
between parties. Political parties elsewhere seem to have their 
feet in the sand, but Iowa stands like a rock. After twenty- 
eight years of Republican control, the people have no desire for 
a change for the sake of a change. We know little of the theory 
that a party must of necessity grow corrupt from long lease 
of power. The affairs of the people and the affairs of the 
State alike were never in better condition than in this twenty- 
eighth year of Republican sway. Iowa has grown from a 
frontier State into a young empire, its farms harvesting an 
annual produce greater in value than the yield of the gold and 
silver.mines of the west, and its government directing the public 
affairs of a people numbering two-thirds of the population of the 
Republie over which George Washington presided. It has per- 
fected one of the finest school systems of the country; has 
reduced the ratio of illiteracy in its native population to the 
lowest found anywhere; has made splendid public improvements 
and developed a noble system of charities; while the public 
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ledger shows the State wholly free from debt. A people who 
have conquered so many difficulties, and been so determined and 
unyielding in the enforcement of their policies, could not submit 
tamely to the domination of their greatest enemy. In recent 
years the liquor traffic has cost the people of lowa $10,000,000 
per annum in money, and in other respects much more. It 
blocked the courts, terrorized officials, and thrust itself bold- 
faced into polities. It was against the genius and traditions of 
the people of lowa to endure it any longer. 

Lord Chatham said, in 1775, in the House of Commons, that 
the true strength and stamina of a country must be looked for 
in the men who till its soil. “ In the simplicity of their lives is 
found the simpleness of virtue, the integrity and courage of 
freedom.” In this state of “happy homes and agricultural 
life” it is such a people who have declared the outlawry of the 
liquor traffic. The spirit of the people gives every assurance 
that the effort to enforce the prohibition will be prosecuted with 
unflinching determination. Prudent, also, they will not attempt 
to gain in a day the results of years, nor adopt measures so 
extreme that they would defeat themselves. Just now there is 
a pause, owing to a doubt as to the legal effect the Constitu- 
tional amendment works on a mass of previously existing stat- 
utes, and whether or not it makes further legislation necessary. 
Cases now in the Supreme Court will determine this at an early 
day, and the path will then be clear. The effort will be worth all 
it may cost. A State which produces six tons of grain annually 
for each inhabitant can gain wealth; with a public school system 
marshaled by twenty-one thousand teachers, it can reach a high 
grade of intelligence; and surely it could refuse no just effort to 
shield its people from the untold evils of the liquor traffic. A 
State of thriving, prosperous people, set free from intemperance 
and the evils following, has been the dream of ages, and no citi- 
zen can hold a better aspiration than that such a result may be 
reached here ; that the name “Ilowa”—given this great prairie 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri—may in its favored 
translation be made truly descriptive in this meaning of good 
hope —“ This is the place.” 

BuREN R. SHERMAN. 
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AN UNDESERVED STIGMA. 


On the 27th of November, 1862, a court-martial was con- 
vened in the city of Washington, for the trial of Major-General 
Fitz John Porter, of the volunteer foree. The court consisted 
of nine members and a judge-advocate,—the Judge-Advocate- 
General of the Army. 

The charges against General Porter were : 

First. Disobedience of orders under the 9th Article of War. 

Second. Misbehavior before the enemy under the 52d Article 
of War. 

Under the first charge there were three specifications of 
which the court found Porter guilty. These were, substantially : 

First. Disobedience to the order of August 27th, requiring 
him to march from Warrenton Junction at one o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth and be at Bristoe Station by day- 
light. 

Second. Disobedience on August 29th, while in front of the 
enemy, to the joint order to McDowell and Porter, directing 
them to march toward Gainesville and establish communication 
with the other corps. 

Third. Disobedience on August 29th, while in front of the 
enemy, to what is known as the “4.30 p. m. Order,” requiring 
Porter to attack the enemy’s flank and rear. 

Under the second charge the specifications upon which Porter 
was tried and convicted were, in substance : 

First. Shameful disobedience to the 430 Pp. mM. Order on 
August 29th, while in sight of the field and in full hearing of 
its artillery; and retreat from advancing forces of the enemy, 
without attempting to engage them or to aid the troops who 
were fighting greatly superior numbers, and who would have 
secured a decisive victory and captured the enemy’s army, but 
for Porter’s neglect to attack and his shameful disobedience. 

Second. Failure of Porter all that day to bring his forces on 
the field when within sound of the guns and in presence of the 
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enemy, and knowing that a severe action of great consequence 
was being fought, and that the aid of his corps was greatly 
needed; and his shameful falling back and retreat from the 
advance of unknown forces of the enemy without attempting to 
give them battle. 

Third. Shameful failure of Porter on the same day, while a 
severe action was being fought, to go to the aid of General Pope’s 
troops, when he believed that they were being defeated and were 
retiring from the field; and his shameful retreat away and 
falling back under these circumstances, leaving the army to the 
disasters of a presumed defeat; and failure, by any attempt to 
attack the enemy, to aid in averting a disaster which would have 
endangered the safety of the capital. 

These are the accusations that were made against General 
Porter for his part and failure in the battles generally known as 
those of the second Bull Run campaign. The court found him 
guilty of the charges and specifications. If he was so guilty, the 
punishment awarded was not commensurate with the offense 
committed. I believe lawyers have taken exception to the for- 
mation of the court and to some of its technical rulings; but 
neither at the time nor since has General Porter attempted to 
evade the consequences of his acts by any special pleading, or by 
taking advantage of any technical error in the composition of 
the court, or the method of its being ordered, but has relied 
entirely upon his innocence of all the charges and specifications, 
and would not be satisfied with an acquittal on any other ground 
than that of his entire innocence. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that General Porter’s alleged 
misconduct was embraced in three separate cases of disobedi- 
ence of orders: one on the 27th of August, and two on the 29th of 
August; and in having retreated unnecessarily from the enemy, 
by that act endangering other portions of the army with which 
he was coéperating. 

It will be seen that, though these offenses were alleged to 
have been committed in August of 1862, he was continued in 
the command of an army corps until some time in November 
following, taking an active part in the battles of the day follow- 
ing the date of the last charge, and in command of the defenses 
of Washington on the west bank of the Potomac, and also at 
the battle of Antietam, some weeks later. It would look at 
first very singular that an officer, so wantonly derelict in the 
performance of his duty as General Porter was alleged to have 
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been on the 27th and 29th of August, should have been continued 
in so important a place as the command of an army corps, when 
so much was at stake as there was on the 30th of August, and 
in the defenses of Washington, and in the later battles in Mary- 
land, when the invasion of the North was threatened. These 
facts would indicate to an unprejudiced mind that the charges 
against Porter were an after-thought, to shift the responsibilities 
of failure from other shoulders and to place them upon him. 

In regard to his disobedience of the order of the 27th of 
August, he is alleged to have without justification deferred his 
march from Warrenton Junction to Bristoe Station from one 
oclock until three of the morning of the 28th. It was about ten 
o’clock on the night of the 27th when Porter received the follow- 
ing order : 

“ HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, 
‘“*BRISTOE STATION, August 27, 1862, 6.30 P.M. 

“‘GENERAL: The Major-General commanding directs that you start at one 
o’clock, and come forward with your whole corps, or such part of it as is with 
you, so as to be here by daylight to-morrow morning. Hooker has had a very 
severe action with the enemy, with a loss of about three hundred killed and 
wounded. The enemy has been driven back, but is retiring along the rail- 
road. We must drive him from Manassas, and clear the country between that 
place and Gainesville, where McDowell is. If Morell has not joined you, send 
word to him to push forward immediately ; also send word to Banks to hurry 
forward with all speed to take your place at Warrenton Junction. It is 
necessary, on all accounts, that you should be here by daylight. I send an 
officer with this dispatch, who will conduct you to this place. Be sure to 
send word to Banks, who is on the road from Fayetteville, probably in the 
direction of Bealton. Say to Banks, also, that he had best run back the rail- 
road trains to this side of Cedar Run. If he is not with you, write him to that 
effect. 

‘* By command of Major-General Pope, 

‘*GEorGE D. RUGGLEs, 
* Colonel and Chief-of-Staff. 

‘* Major-General F. J. Porter, Warrenton Junction. 

“P.S. If Banks is not at Warrenton Junction, leave a regiment of 
infantry and two pieces of artillery as a guard till he comes up, with instruc- 
tions to follow you immediately. If Banks is not at the Junction, instruct 
Colonel Clary to run the trains back to this side of Cedar Run, and post a regi- 
ment and section of artillery with it. 

“ By command of Major-General Pope. 

“GrorGe D. RUGGLES, 
‘Colonel and Chief-of-Staff.” 

His troops had been marching all day, were very much 
fatigued, some of them only having just arrived in camp and 
had their supper, when the order to march at one o’clock was 
received. The night, as shown in the testimony before the court 
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which tried Porter, and as confirmed by the evidence given in 
what was known as the Schofield Board, was extremely dark; the 
road very narrow, with numerous cuts and streams passing 
through it; bounded by woods on both sides in many places, 
with no place where the open country could be taken for the 
march of troops; and blocked up with about two thousand army 
wagons, many of them mired in the narrow road, so that the 
officer who conveyed this order to General Porter was over three 
hours, on horseback, in making the distance of ten miles. Por- 
ter was expected, with fatigued troops, worn with long marches, 
on scanty rations, to make a march on avery dark night, through 
a blockaded road, more rapidly than a single aide-de-camp, unin- 
cumbered, had been able to get through on horseback. 

When he received the order, he showed it to his leading 
generals, and, apparently with one accord, they decided that the 
movement at that hour was impossible; further, that no time 
could possibly be gained by so early a start, and that if they 
should start at that hour and get through to Bristoe Station at the 
time designated, the troops would not be fit for either fighting or 
marching on their arrival at that point. Porter replied, how- 
ever, “ Here is the order, and it must be obeyed”; but, after 
further consultation, he decided, as did his generals, that a 
postponement of two hours in starting the march would enable 
them to get through as quick as if the men were kept on foot 
and under arms while the road was being cleared, and that the 
men would be in a much better condition for service on their 
arrival at their destination. He was entirely justified in exer- 
cising his own judgment in this matter, because the order shows 
that he was not to take part in any battle when he arrived there, 
but was wanted to pursue a fleeing enemy. He did not leave 
the commanding general in ignorance of his proposed delay, 
nor of the reasons for it, but at once sent a request that the 
general commanding should send back cavalry (he had none 
himself) and clear the road near him of incumbrances, so that 
the march might be unobstructed. 

It is shown that a literal obedience to the order of the 27th 
of August was a physical impossibility. It is further shown 
that General Porter was desirous of obeying it literally, so far 
as was practicable, but was prevailed upon by his leading 
generals — against whom a suspicion of disloyalty to their com- 
mander, or to the cause, has never been entertained — to do what 
his own judgment approved as the best thing to do—to make a 
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later start with a view of arriving at his destination as early as 
it was possible for him to arrive there, and to give to his 
jaded and worn troops two hours more of needed rest. If 
the night had been clear and the road an open one, there would 
not have been as much justification for the exercise of his dis- 
cretion in the matter; but there is no doubt but that he would 
have arrived at Bristoe Station just as early, and with his troops 
in much better condition, if he had started at early dawn in- 
stead of at the hour he did, and the intervening time had been 
used in clearing the road for his troops when they did march, 
Where there were open spaces along the line of the road, they 
were either marshy, filled with stumps of trees, and impossible 
to march over, or were crowded with army wagons, so that the 
track of his army was limited to the incumbered narrow road 
between the two points designated in the order, which could be 
cleared only by the wagons being moved ahead, as requested of 
Pope. 

Much of the testimony before the court and before the 
army board might be quoted to confirm what is here stated; 
but as this is all accessible to the reader, I will not lengthen this 
statement by quoting it. 

[ question very much whether there was an engagement dur- 
ing the war, or a series of engagemhents continuing over as much 
time as was consumed in the battles about Bull Run in August, 
1862, when not only one, but a number of generals, did not exer- 
cise their discretion, as Porter did on this occasion, and with far 
less justification. The commanding general who gave the order 
desired to have the troops at a certain point by daylight, and 
he gave his orders so as to accomplish that result. Under the 
cireumstances, his order required of the troops an impossibility. 
That was as evident to Porter, and those with him, before the 
attempt was made as it was after. 

It is a little singular that any one high in rank, connected 
with the Army of Virginia, should be in ignorance of the arrival 
of at least a portion of Lee’s army, by the very route designated 
by Pope, many hours before the 4.30 order was published. 
Porter was not in ignorance of that arrival. Between twelve 
and one o’clock, on arriving at his advanced position, Pec "Tas 
shown by McDowell a dispatch from General Bufore, sent at 
9.30 on the morning of the 29th, stating that from seventeen to 
eighteen regiments of the enemy had passed through Gainesville 
three-quarters of an hour before, or at a quarter before nine 
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o’clock, on their way to re-enforce Jackson, so that the head of the 
column must have been not only in supporting distance of Jack- 
son, but at the place of deployment by ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and now it is known by others, as it was known by Porter 
at the time, that Longstreet, with some twenty-five thousand 
men, was in position confronting Porter by twelve o’clock on 
the 29th of August, four hours and a half before the 4.30 order 
was written. 

While at the head of their united forces, between twelve and 
one o’clock, and while Porter was preparing to attack the enemy 
in his immediate front, McDowell, then in command, showed 
Porter the “joint order” and also Buford’s dispatch. It was 
evident from this dispatch, corroborated by the enemy’s move- 
ments in their immediate front, that the main forces of the 
enemy, which the “joint order” said were far distant, had 
not only arrived, but had formed a junction with Jackson and 
deployed in their front. Porter knew of this from another fact, 
He had prisoners from that foree—Longstreet’s troops. The 
object of moving toward Gainesville had been thus defeated, 
and any further advance, if practicable, would only the more 
widely separate them from Pope’s forces then checked at Grove- 
ton, at least two miles distant, and with which they were ordered 
to “establish communication.”. McDowell, as he had the right, 
at once withdrew his troops, leaving Porter with ten thousand 
men to confront Longstreet’s twenty-five thousand, while he 
went by a circuitous route to a point between Porter and Pope, 
to establish the communication enjoined. 

Thus left alone, facing superior numbers advantageously 
posted, and ignorant of the needs of Pope, if indeed he had any, 
Porter had necessarily to bide McDowell’s arrival on his right. 
In the meantime his duty was manifestly to engage Longstreet’s 
attention and prevent him from moving against Pope, especially 
while McDowell was out of support of both Pope and Porter. 
Porter all that day did not hear of McDowell, or of what was 
taking place in front of Pope, though he kept the former well- 
informed of affairs with him, and presumed that his dispatches 
were sent to the latter. He, however, engaged Longstreet’s 
attention by demonstrations nearly harmless to himself, and so 
successfi.-y as to cause Longstreet to take Wilcox’s division 
from in front of Pope, in order to strengthen the line confront- 
ing Porter, who, at the time, was aware of this movement of 
forces coming from the right to his front, and notified McDowell 
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of it. Thus Porter, without sacrifice of men, and without endan- 
gering any interests, did more for Pope’s relief than if he had 
gone directly to that general’s assistance. To have done so 
would probably have sacrificed his corps without any benefit, 
and jeoparded the safety of Pope’s army. 

So far as I have investigated the case—and I have studied it, 
I think, pretty thoroughly —I see no fact to base the charge of 
retreat upon. I do not see that any argument to prove this is 
necessary, because any reader of history may be defied now to 
find where and when General Porter retreated during the time 
specified. 

In my judgment, this disposes of the charges, and conse- 
quently of all specifications under them, except the alleged dis- 
obedience of the 4.30 Pp. M. order. 

In regard to the charge of disobedience of the 4.30 order, 
which is the principal one and the one that has most deeply 
impressed the mind of the general public, there are evidences 
which look to me important and conclusive, showing that the 
court-martial which tried General Porter found him guilty under 
a mistaken idea of the actual facts, now accessible to any one 
in search of the truth, and which Porter knew to be the facts at 
the time. As maintained by the prosecution, to the apparent 
satisfaction of the court, the situation of the belligerent forces 
were in numbers and position about as here given: 
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The 4.30 p. M. order of the 29th of August required Porter to 
attack the enemy’s right flank and to get into his rear, if pos- 
sible. This enemy, in the mind of the commanding general, 
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and, no doubt, of the court, was Jackson’s force of twenty-two 
thousand men. Porter was supposed to occupy, with ten thou- 
sand troops, the position assigned to him in the diagram given. 
The court also seems to have been satisfied that the order to 
make this attack was received by Porter from five to half-past 
five o’clock in the afternoon, leaving him abundance of time to 
obey the order. 

That the commanding general believed the positions as given 
in the foregoing diagram to be the positions of the different com- 
mands, is shown from the fact that in his joint order of that 
morning he stated that “‘ the indications are that the whole force 
of the enemy is moving in this direction at a pace that will bring 
them here by to-morrow night or next day,”—that is, the even- 
ing of the 30th or the morning of the 31st of August,—and from 
the fact that in the 4.30 order he stated that “the enemy is 
massed in the woods in front of us,” thus ignoring the presence 
of Longstreet. This is confirmed in his map No. 5, furnished to 
the Government. If these had been the facts of the case, there 
would have been no justification whatever for Porter's failing to 
make the attack as crdered; but, instead of the facts being as 
supposed by the commanding general and the court which tried 
General Porter, they were as shown by the following diagram. 
This Porter knew on indisputable evidence. 
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As shown by this diagram, Porter was not in a position 
to attack the right flank of Jackson, because he was at least 
three miles away, and not across his flank, as shown in the 
first diagram. With Longstreet’s presence, to have obeyed that 
order he would have been obliged, with ten thousand men, to 
have defeated twenty-five thousand men in a chosen position, 
before he could have moved upon the flank of the enemy, as 
the order directed. But, even if the position of Lee’s army 
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had been thirty-six to forty-eight hours distant, as asserted in 
the joint order to MeDowell and Porter, it would have been 
impossible for Porter to have obeyed the 4.30 order, because it 
did not contemplate a night attack, and was not received by 
Porter until about dark. To have obeyed it would have required 
some little preparation, movement of troops, and distribution of 
orders, so that it would have been some time after dark before 
he could have moved from the position he was then occupying, 
and at least as late as nine o’clock at night before he could 
have reached Jackson’s flank to engage it. His efforts to exe- 
cute the order, notwithstanding itS apparent inappropriateness, 
demonstrate this assertion. 

I consider that these facts, with many more that were brought 
to the knowledge of the Schofield Board, fully exonerate General 
Porter of the charge of disobedience of what is known as the 
4.30 order, and also of the imputation of lukewarmness in his 
support of the commanding general. 

A great deal that might be said of the movements, the 
marching and countermarching of troops between the date 
of the order of the 27th of August and the receipt of the order 
of the 29th, which would throw light upon this question; but 
I abstain from giving it, because I believe that what is stated 
here covers all the points wherein General Porter has been 
charged with being delinquent. 


General Porter has now for twenty years been laboring 
under the disabilities and penalties inflicted upon him by the 
court-martial of 1862, all that time contending for a restoration 
to his position in the army and in society, and always, as stated 
in the beginning of this article, on the ground of his entire 
innocence. The investigation of the Schofield Board has, in my 
judgment, established his innocence of all the offenses for which 
he was tried and convicted. The sufferings of twenty years, 
under such findings, for himself and family and friends, is some- 
thing it is now impossible to set right. Twenty years of the 
best part of his life have been consumed in trying to have his 
name and his reputation restored before his countrymen. In his 
application now before Congress, he is asking only that he may 
be restored to the rolls of the army, with the rank that he would 
have if the court-martial had never been held. This, in my 
judgment, is a very small part of what it is possible to do in 
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this case, and of what ought to be done. General Porter should, 
in the way of partial restitution, be declared by Congress to 
have been convicted on mistaken testimony, and, therefore, 
to have never been out of the army. This would make him 
a major-general of volunteers until the date might be fixed for 
his muster out as of that rank, after which he should be con- 
tinued as a colonel of infantry, and brevet brigadier-general of 
the United States Army from the date of the act, when he could 
be placed upon the retired list with that rank. 

In writing what I have here written, I mean no criticism 
upon the court which tried General Porter, nor upon the officers 
under whom or with whom he served. It is easy to understand, 
in the condition of the public mind as it was in 1862, when the 
nation was in great peril, and when the Union troops had met with 
some severe reverses, how the public were ready to condemn,—to 
death if need be,—any officer against whom even a suspicion might 
be raised. For many years, and till within a year, I believed that 
the position and number of the troops on both sides were as stated 
in the first diagram given here, and that the order to attack was 
received at an hour in the day sufficiently early to have made 
the attack feasible; and, under that impression, it seemed to me 
that the enemy, unless through very bad generalship on the Union 
side, could not have been able to escape while a superior force 
confronted him and ten thousand men flanked him. But a study 
of the case not only has convinced me, but has clearly and con- 
clusively established, that the position and numbers of the armies 
were as given in the second diagram. 

If a solemn and sincere expression of my thorough under- 
standing of and belief in the entire innocence of General Porter 
will tend to draw the public mind to the same conviction, I shall 
feel abundantly rewarded for my efforts. It will always be a 
pleasure to me, as well as a duty, to be the instrument, even in the 
smallest degree, of setting right any man who has been grossly 
wronged, especially if he has risked life and reputation in defense 
of his country. I feel, as stated on a previous occasion, a double 
interest in this particular case, because, directly after the war, as 
General of the Army, when I might have been instrumental in 
having justice done to General Porter, and later as President of 
the United States, when I certainly could have done so, I labored 
under the firm conviction that he was guilty; that the facts of 
the receipt of the 4.30 order were as found by the court, and that 
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the position of the troops and numbers were as given in the first of 
these diagrams. Having become better informed, I at once 
voluntarily gave, as I have continued to give, my earnest efforts 
to impress the minds of my countrymen with the justice of this 
case, and to secure from our Government, as far as it could 
grant it, the restitution due to General Fitz John Porter. 


U. S. GRANT. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FOOD ON CIVILIZATION, 


F'RoM time immemorial the contrast has been recognized be- 
tween races whic obtain their food by utilizing the forces of 
nature and those which depend for their subsistence on skill in 
availing themselves of irregular and casual chances. Those who 
live by agriculture on the one hand, and those on the other who 
live by hunting, fishing, and so forth, have become so diverse in 
their nature that a sentiment even of hostility has arisen be- 
tween the two classes as between races differing in characteristics 
other than those which seem directly dependent on alimenta- 
tion. The reason is not far to seek. That a part of the ob- 
served difference in this case (this comparatively rough illustration 
of the influence of food on human progress) depends on the na- 
ture of the food used and the manner of life of those using it, may 
be admitted. But the most important part of the difference be- 
tween races which depend on agriculture and pasture, and those 
which live by hunting and fishing, arises from differences in the 
way in which, of necessity, they view nature. To one set of men 
all the circumstances are such as to suggest the absence of law 
and order in the workings of nature. They obtain their food 
precariously ; at one time they may have more than they want, 
at another they may be in danger of starving; they can recog- 
nize no law governing the order of events on which their lives 
depend,— or, which is the same thing, the means by which they 
live. On the other hand, those who depend on agriculture and 
pasture find early that there are laws on which their well-being 
depends; that by the recognition of such laws, and obedience to 
them when recognized, nature may be made the servant of man, 
not a mere chance benefactress. They learn that their fortunes 
lie in great part in their own hands. Observation and experi- 
ment are not only suggested by the very nature of agricultural 
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and pastoral operations: these are themselves experiments, and 
experiments only to be made successfully by observant and la- 
borious workers. There must of necessity arise a marked dif- 
ference in the turn of mind, and in tie tone of character, of 
races thus patiently and observantly obeying and at the same 
time guiding nature, and the disposition of men trusting to the 
chances and eaprices of the huntsman’s or the fisher’s life. 

As every nation that has ever become civilized has passed 
beyond the condition in which men depend on hunting or 
fishing for subsistence, it is unnecessary to dwell further on effects 
which in point of fact have not to be considcred in comparing 
different kinds and degrees of civilization. They show us, how- 
ever, at the outset, how important must be the influence of food, 
and of the manner of obtaining food, on the fortunes of a race, 
when we see that whether a people will become civilized or not 
depends thus on the question whether they advance or not to the 
state in which men no longer depend on an irregular and eapri- 
cious supply of food, but on regular processes, partly the result 
of their own acts, partly the steady work of nature.* 

In considering the influence of food on civilization it has been 


* Buckle, indeed, goes so far as to attribute not only the origin of civiliz- 
ation, but of men’s religious ideas, to the nature of theirfood-supply. Singu- 
larly enough, he does not seem himself to have observed how directly he has 
traced the rival doctrines of chance and necessity, free-will and predes- 
tination, to the kind of food men use; for, once engaged with the religious 
question, he does not turn back to the subject by which it was introduced. 
But it is immediately after he has discussed the effect of a steady supply of 
food, depending on the stability of the laws of nature, that he goes on to 
show how, as a necessary consequence, certain religious doctrines would 
arise. The irregularity of the hunter’s or the fisher’s supply would prevent 
him from suspecting anything like method in the arrangements of nature, 
nor could his mind even conceive the existence of those general principles 
which govern the order of events. . . . But, as the observations of those 
who live by agriculture and pasture accumulate, “and as their experience 
extends over a wider surface, they meet with uniformities that they had never 
suspected to exist, and the discovery of which weakens that doctrine of chance 
with which they had originally set out. . . . Thus it is that, in the ordi- 
nary march of society, an increasing perception of the regularity of nature 
destroys the doctrine of chance, and replaces it by that of necessary con- 
nection. And it is, I think, highly probable that out of these two doctrines 
of chance and necessity, there have respectively arisen the subsequent dog- 
mas of free-will and predestination.” Strange, if in the mode of seeking food 
should be found the origin of the two lines of thought, along one or other of 
which men have been led from time immemorial to the choice of their re- 
ligious views. 
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customary, until of late, to start from Liebig’s chemical division 
of food into two classes,—the heat-producing and the tissue- 
forming,—a division first pointed out in reality by Magendie. 
It was held that the temperature of the body is maintained by 
substances which contain no nitrogen, or little, while the wear 
and tear of the body is repaired by food in which there is an 
abundance of nitrogen. Liebig maintained that animals cannot 
possibly form their tissues out of anything but the proteids 
originally generated by plants. He was not aware that the foods 
which had been commonly regarded as essentially heat-producing 
are tissue-foods too. What was essentially right in his doctrine 
was that animal tissues cannot be formed out of saccharine eom- 
pounds, as starch and sugar, unless these have been changed into 
fat. He also was right in regarding the use of far the greater 
portion of carbonaceous food as that of fuel for the animal 
fires,— that is, that it served to maintain the animal heat. He 
assumed, says Dr. Carpenter, “that the only purpose served by 
the oxidation” (or, as it were, “‘ burning” of the food within the 
body, by combination with oxygen taken in through the lungs), 
“was the production of heat; affirming that all the mechanical 
force exerted by the animal body is the product of the transfor- 
mation of living muscular fibre into dead,—the vital force which 
was expended by the living tissue being expended in the shape 
of motion. The oxidation of the dead material he regarded as 
only a consequence of its loss of power to resist chemical agen- 
cies, and as a means of its removal,—serving at the same time 
as an additional source of heat. And rightly judging that this 
chemical metamorphosis should show itself by the increased 
excretion of urea in the urine (the kidneys furnishing the chan- 
nel through which most of the nitrogenous waste is carried out 
of the body), he appealed, in support of his doctrine, to what he 
supposed to be the fact of such increase, and its proportion to 
the amount of work done.” 

The importance of correct views on this point will be seen 
when we consider that, if the views of Liebig were sound, the 
amount of work done by men and animals consuming a small 
allowance of nitrogenous food would necessarily be small. The 
work done by a nation,—that work by which at once its progress 
toward civilization and the value of the advance it had already 
made is to be measured,— would be in proportion to the amount 
of nitrogenous food consumed; and the fortunes of a nation 
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would depend largely on the accessibility of large supplies of such 
food, and its resulting cheapness. 

It appears certain, from experiments recently made, that the 
views of Liebig on this point were not sound. The production 
of muscular energy is no longer regarded as an expenditure of 
the vital force of the muscle substance itself, and therefore re- 
quiring azotized food for its reparation, but is considered to be 
due, as Mayer long since pointed out, “to the oxidation of a por- 
tion of the non-nitrogenous or respiratory food, the muscular ap- 
paratus being the mere instrument by which that oxidation is made 
to produce motion in place of heat.” Experiments made by Joule 
on animals and by the late Dr. Edward Smith on man (on himself 
as the most convenient “ subject”) show that the production of 
force is not due to the oxidation of the nitrogenized element of 
the living tissues, but chiefly to the oxidation of the hydro-car- 
bons. Dr. Flint, Professor of Physiology at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, points out (in his Experiments and Reflec- 
tions Upon Animal Heat) that muscular foree results from the 
transformation of the heat produced in the organism after the 
appropriation of a quantity of calorie sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the constant animal temperature. ‘The oxidation of 
the elements of carbon and hydrogen is a much more important 
factor of calorification than that of nitrogen, for it is certain 
that the calorific value of the oxidation of the first two, and the 
quantity of heat thus produced, are much more considerable than 
in the case of the oxidation of the nitrogen.” It is probable, Dr. 
Flint considers, that a production of caloric is always going on 
in the living organism, even in the absence of any alimentation. 
According to his experiments, the heat thus produced results 
from the oxidation of the hydrogen forming water with the oxy- 
gen inspired into the lungs. 

The carbohydrates forming so important a part of human 
food are found in fruits and vegetables, not in animal tissues, or 
very little. It is otherwise with the various mineral salts neces- 
sary for complete nutrition. These are found alike in vegetable 
and in animal food. 

These considerations tend somewhat to modify the views 
which had been formed respecting the general influence of food 
on the progress of civilization. It has been assumed that where 
either the supply of heat-giving food is abundant, or owing to 
he nature of the climate, less food of the heat-giving kind is neces- 
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sary, the population will increase more rapidly, wages be low, 
and the condition of the laboring classes will be depressed. It 
is, however, rather the nature of the food employed, and the 
way in which it is obtained, that are in question, than any 
difference in the heat-producing capacity of the food, or in the 
requirements of the inhabitants. For wherever work has to be 
done, there the food which had been thought useful only for its 
heat-sustaining qualities must be used to support and repair the 
muscular energies. The rice which had been thought sufficient 
barely to sustain life by sustaining heat, in parts of India is 
found to sustain the working energies also. The Bengalee 
laborers, for instance, on our Indian railways, work exceedingly 
well for their size, though they live almost entirely on rice, with 
a little ghee (butter), or occasionally a small bit of fish. The low 
wages, and the superabundance of population in India, are not 
then in reality dependent, as Buckle supposed, on the use of non- 
nitrogenous food per se, put rather on the use of a cereal of great 
cheapness and abundance, yielding to the laborer a return of 
from fifty to ninety per cent. In Egypt, again, where dates take 
the place of the rice of India, and dhourra peas, beans, lentils, 
and other cheap articles of diet are in use, we find similar results, 
early and rapid progress, a still more rapid growth of popula- 
tion, exceedingly low wages, and a wide and ever widening 
disparity among different classes. Whatever discrepancies, as 
Buckle remarks, may exist between the accounts given by Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus respecting the condition of ancient 
Egypt, both agreed respecting the rapid increase of the people 
and the servile condition into which they early fell. ‘“ Indeed,” 
as he justly adds, “‘the mere appearance of those large and costly 
buildings, which are still standing, is a proof of the state of the 
nation that erected them. To raise structures so stupendous, 
and yet so useless, there must have been tyranny on the part of 
the rulers and slavery on the part of the people. No wealth, 
however great, no expenditure, however lavish, could meet the 
expense which would have been incurred, if they had been the 
work of free men, who received for their labor a fair and honest 
reward.” Where food is very readily obtained in sufficient 
quantity to supply the wants of the working-classes, there not 
only are wages low, but population increases with undue rapidity, 
and, as an inevitable result, the powerful and wealthy squander 
the lives of the people with recklessness incredible in countries 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO. 313. 39 
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where the balance is better held between supply and demand. 
Thus only can we understand how, in any nation not absolutely 
subdued by an invading foree, there should have been such a 
reckless expenditure of life as occurred in Ancient Egypt, where 
the old Red Sea canal cost, we are told, the lives of a hundred 
and twenty thousand Egyptians, whilst thrice that number—the 
entire population of such a city as Chicago or St. Louis—were 
employed for twenty years to build the great pyramid of 
Cheops.* 

In one race and in one only, in modern times, outside of Asia, 
Africa, and South America (that is, belonging to those nations of 
Europe and America which we associate with the progress of 
modern civilization), have we had an opportunity of witnessing 
the effects of the use of a very cheap national food,—the Irish. It 
has been remarked of the potato, that, until the appearance of 
the potato disease, it was cheaper than any equally wholesome 
and nutritious article of food. Adam Smith states in his “ Wealth 
of Nations,” Book I., chapter xi., that land sown with potatoes will 
support three times as many persons as if sown with wheat; but 
McCulloch is probably nearer the mark in saying it will support 
twice as many. As a natural result, in a country where people 
are thus (or rather were thus) cheaply fed, wages are lower and 
the natural increase of the population will be greater than where 
the national food is dearer. Until the potato disease appeared, 
the population of Ireland was increasing at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum; the increase in England during the past year, 
counting all who have emigrated, was barely half this. It is to 
this rapid increase of population in Ireland in past times that 
the difference in the distribution of riches in Ireland and in 
England has been mainly due. The labor market in Ireland 
was overstocked. The people were thus compelled to work for 
such low wages as to be debarred, as Buckle remarks, “ not 
only from the comforts, but from the common decencies of 
civilized life.” This evil condition, he adds, was the natural result 

* Tpranoves piv yao nat €§ woptates dvopmyv, says Diodorus Siculus, &< yact, 
Taig THY Enywy Aettoveyiatg Rposyipeveny, th Ge nav natacxedasum tého¢ ecye 


' rt ‘ 
ports tay etxost Sekidvewv. Bibliothee. Hist., Book L., chap. lxiii., vol. 1, 
p. 188. It is only by taking into account this lavish expenditure of labor 
and of life that we can at all understand the building of such edifices as the 
pyramids in any ruler’s lifetime, or in less, indeed, than a great number of 
generations. 
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of that cheap and abundant food which encouraged the people to 
so rapid an increase that the labor market was constantly gorged. 

In the New World we must revert to ancient times for evi- 
dence respecting this important law. In the United States and 
Canada, as will presently be shown, the operation of the law is at 
present masked by other causes. It is, indeed, only where the 
law has had time to operate, almost without check, on a popula- 
tion occupying a large but little changing area, that its full effects 
ean be recognized. In some of the older nations of the American 
continent, this appears to have happened in such sort as to give at 
least as much prominence to the effects due to the law as among 
Asiatic and African races. Materials still exist by which we can 
form an opinion respecting the condition of ancient Peru and 
Mexico, the only countries in America where the law affecting 
the relation of cheap food on civilization could be expected to 
operate. In these regions the warmth of the climate, by render- 
ing life (mere living) easier, both as respects food and raiment, 
helps to encourage that which is in fact the real cause of the 
mischievous consequences we have described (for cheap food and 
asy living are not in themselves evils),—the too rapid growth of 
a population oceupying an unchanging area, however large. So 
far as mere natural fertility and productiveness of soil were 
concerned, Brazil,in South America, and the southern and eastern 
parts of the United States in North America, were far in advance 
of Peru and Mexico; but the fertility and productiveness of 
those regions were in excess of what man in past ages could 
effectively deal with. Nature there was overwhelmingly prolific. 
As Bnekle remarks, “when the productive powers of nature are 
carried beyond a certain point, the imperfect knowledge of un- 
civilized man is unable to cope with them or in any way turn 
them to his own advantage.” Civilization would, therefore, never 
begin in regions where nature is so full of life that we seem to 
feel, to hear, to see her growth. Only where the powers of 
nature, though active, are such as man, in the beginning of his 
attempts at civilization, can deal with and control, do we find 
that ancient civilizations began ; there, only, would the wealth 
of nature help man to gather together the materials for that 
progress which we call civilization. 

In Mexico and Peru, a substance, even cheaper and more 
prolific than rice or dates or potatoes, has been and is still one of 
the most important articles of food. Ixtlilxochitl, the Mexican 
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historian, by his passing references to maize or Indian corn, 
shows that before the Spaniards arrived in Mexico it was in 
general use. If we can believe all that has been said of the 
growth of maize in Mexico proper, the yield must have always 
been far greater there than that of any other cereal the world 
over. Thus, whereas in California the average yield is, I be- 
lieve, about eighty fold, it is said to be three or four hundred fold, 
and, under favorable conditions, even twice as great, in Mexico. 
Humboldt says, “ The feeundity of Ilaolli, or Mexican maize, is 
beyond all we can imagine in Europe. The plant, favored by 
intense heat and great humidity, attains a height of from two to 
three métres (say seven to ten feet).” He adds that, in the fine 
plains extending from San Juan del Rio to Queretaro, a yield of 
eight hundred fold is sometimes obtained (Nouvelle Espagne, vol. 
Il., p. 374). The banana, however, both in Mexico and Peru, 
afforded an even cheaper and more abundant source of food. 
“T doubt,” says Humboldt, * whether there exists another plant 
on the earth which in a small tract of land will produce so great 
a quantity of nourishing food.” . . . The produce of the 
banana exceeds that of wheat one hundred and thirty-three times, 
that of potatoes forty-four times. This, of course, does not in- 
dicate the relative life-supporting powers of bananas, wheat, and 
potatoes. The produce of the three are related thus :— 


Bananas : potatoes: wheat :: 133: 3:1. 

But equal quantities of bananas, potatoes, and wheat have 
unequal nutritive powers, and when due account is taken of the 
difference, we find that equal tracts of land sown (in suitable 
latitudes and soils) with bananas, potatoes, and wheat, have life- 
supporting powers proportioned thus: 

Bananas : potatoes: wheat:: 25:2: 


We might expect to find, then, that in ancient Mexico and 
Peru the effects we have been led to attribute to great cheapness 
and abundance of food, with resulting diminished struggle for 
mere existence, and consequent over-productiveness of the 
human race, would be found in even more marked degree than 
in Asia and Egypt. We might expect that wages would be 
exceedingly low, and the laboring population reduced to a very 
degraded condition, while the upper class (for in these cases there 
are seldom lower and upper classes, but simply an upper class 
and a lower one) wealthy, luxurious, and despotic. 
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Yet, even with the anticipations which we might be led to 
form from what we have already seen of the effects of over- 
population, we could hardly conceive that a people would ever 
have been so utterly degraded as the Peruvians and the Mex- 
icans of the lower class seem to have been. On the one hand, 
we find a class possessing practically unlimited wealth, which 
they expended, or rather wasted, with incredible prodigality and 
ostentation. On the other we find a class absolutely without 
possessions, yet, by a strange irony of fate, the sole tax-payers. 
“The members of the royal house,” says Prescott in his history 
of Peru (vol. L., p. 56), “ the great nobles, even the public func- 
tionaries, and the numerous body of the priesthood, were all 
exempt from taxation ; the whole duty of defraying the expenses 
of the Government belonged to the people.”* It was the same 
in Mexico. “The inferior folk,” says Larenaudiére in his “‘ Mex- 
ique,” “ who possessed no property and had no commeree, paid 
their respective shares of the taxes in work of different kinds ; 
by them the crown-lands were tilled, public works were carried 
on, and the various houses belonging to the emperor were built 
and furnished. ’ 

So utterly sunk were the Peruvians and Mexicans below the 
level which in our time is regarded as the lowest to which 
man can be degraded, that they had not even so much of 
independence as all but the worst slave-owners allowed their 
negro slaves in former times. “They had nothing,” says Pres- 
cott, “that deserved to be called property. They could follow 
no craft, engage in no labor, no amusement, but such as was 
specially provided by law. They could not change their resi- 
dence or their dress without a license from the Government. 
They could not even exercise the freedom which is conceded to 
the most abject in other countries,—that of selecting their own 
wives.” In Mexico a similar state of things prevailed: the lower 
class in Mexico being, if possible, even more degraded than the 
corresponding class in Peru. 

It seems, then, at a first view, as if this broad, general lesson 
were taught—that where nature is most prolific and productive, 
in manageable degree, there will be on the one hand the earliest 


* Ondegardo tells us that they ‘paid ‘“‘ with their persons” (paid tribute 
with personal travail only, for they had nothing else to pay with), ‘‘ Solo el 
trabajo de las personas era el tributo que se dava, porque ellos no poseian otra 
cosa.” 
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civilization, and on the other the greatest degradation of the 
greater number. In the process of evolution, by which nations 
are first formed, then developed, then destroyed, abundance and 
cheapness of food seem to be all-important factors, at first 
creative, then destructive—destructive, because the condition to 
which nations tend, when over-populated, is one encouraging 
destructive action from without, and causing dissolution by pro- 
cesses taking place within, even without external attacks. This 
condition is in fine one of unstable equilibrium. We recognize 
it in decaying nations; we recognize the opposite in nations 
which are growing and thriving. 

Yet, in itself, the abundance of food (whether arising from 
the cheapness of food itself or from climatic conditions rendering 
small quantities of food sufficient for the wants of a people) is an 
advantage in the struggle for life which nations as well as indi- 
viduals have to undergo. It is an advantage to a nation, because 
it is an advantage to the individual members of the nation. If 
the world were assome philanthropists would have it (but as, 
unfortunately, it is not, nor can be made),—a scene where all can 
find room, without struggle or disadvantage to any,—nothing 
would favor progress more than the easy acquisition of the means 
of subsistence, and the consequent encouragement of a rapid 
growth of population. To assert that this is really so; that 
these aims of philanthropy could be obtained with great and 
ever growing advantage to a nation or to the human race in 
general, is in fact as remote from the truth as it would be to 
assert that nothing can favor more the growth and strength 
of the individual man than the frequent consumption of large 
quantities of strength-sustaining food. In the very abundance of 
that, the natural function of which is to sustain life and strength, 
lie hid, in both cases, the seeds of weakness and dissolution. 

The struggle for existence which we recognize so readily in 
considering the lives of the lower animals, is an all-potent factor 
in the progress of men and nations. If all men were sound 
reasoners and resolute to act as their reason taught them, what- 
ever rendered the struggle for life easier would help to advance 
the race or nation which had the benefit of the difference. As 
matters actually are, the reverse holds, at least within ordinary 
limits. Where the conditions are such as in the arctic regions 
and in sterile lands, and where the destructive powers of nature 
are constantly in active operation, the struggle for existence is 
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too severe for rapid progress—races of hardy but uncivilized men 
are generated under the action of these hostile natural forces ; 
and among the conditions which thus oppose human progress, 
the seareity of food, or the necessity for food not easily or abun- 
dantly obtainable, must be reckoned as not the least important. 
But, apart from conditions such as these (under which, when 
they supervene on more favorable circumstances, the best races 
of men have been known to rapidly degenerate), a sharp and 
active struggle for existence among its individual components 
is essential to the vigor and vitality of a nation. The reason 
underlying this is or should be sufficiently obvious. It may sound 
well to hear soft and pleasant things said of the human race, as 
if it were in some degree or altogether distinct from inferior 
races in this respect; but it is not the truth. Nature has pro- 
vided for man, as for the lowest of his competitors in the struggle 
for life, reproductive powers largely in excess of the require- 
ments of life without struggle. It is absolutely essential, if 
life is to continue at all upon the earth, that many should die, 
or else that not all which might should come into existence; and 
it seems, so far as we can judge, to be essential, if any race 
or nation is to progress or even not to retrograde, that the 
actual contest for life should be a hard-fought one, and, there- 
fore, that many should fall in the battle. 

In dealing with this question, by the way, Darwin has referred 
to the increase of the population of the United States, as if it 
illustrated the possible natural increase of civilized populations 
under favorable conditions. At least he has compared it with 
the rate of natural increase which Euler showed to be possible, 
—six per cent. per annum, — nothing like which has ever been 
known, even during a single year. Of course the increase of 
the population of North America is quite outside all arguments 
relating to the natural increase possible in the human race. I 
do not know that in any part of the United States, even under 
the most favorable conditions, a natural increase of more than 
three per cent. per annum has ever been observed,—or indeed, that 
it has been possible anywhere to distinguish the natural in- 
crease from that which has arisen only from immigration or the 
shifting of population from one spot to another. Still there 
ean be little doubt that even such an increase as has been ob- 
served in the United States, by which the population doubles in 
about twenty-five years, might occur naturally under favorable 
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conditions. At this rate the present population of the United 
States, say, roughly, fifty millions, would cover the habitable part 
of North America,— say seven million square miles,— so thickly 
that four men would have to stand on each square yard of sur- 
face,—in little more than five hundred (more exactly, in five 
hundred and seventeen) years. In six hundred and seventeen 
years, a surface sixteen times as great would be covered as densely 
—or one hundred and twelve million square miles, which is much 
more than the entire land surface of the globe. In less than 
six hundred and forty years the whole surface of the terraque- 
ous globe would be covered, four men to the square yard, from 
the present population of the United States alone, at the supposed 
rate of increase. But, apart from such an unusual rate of in- 
crease as this, if we take any such a rate as one and a half per cent. 
per annum, which is about the rate of natural increase in old 
and settled countries like England, it would take but one thousand 
one hundred and eighty-eight years,—a mere nothing in the his- 
tory of the world,— to thus crowd the earth’s surface, land and 
water, with the descendants of a present population of fifty mill- 
ions. It is hardly necessary to say that in a much shorter time, 
at this perfectly normal rate of increase, the world would be 
utterly uninhabitable. 

We perceive, then, what an important factor that must be, 
of which Darwin has remarked that it is the primary or funda- 
mental check to the continued increase of man,—the difficulty 
of gaining subsistence and of living in comfort. We cannot 
wonder that the whole character of past civilizations, in the Old 
World and in the New, should have been affected by this potent 
cause,—that where the difficulty of gaining subsistence has been 
unduly small, other active means of destroying superabundant 
population should have come into existence, to replace that one 
which should be the primary force working to that end. In a 
country like the United States, where subsistence is easy, but 
where, also, there is plenty of room, we see very rapid growth and 
development. We may believe that, as Darwin says, if the 
means of subsistence were doubled in England (or, which would 
come fo much the same thing, if people in England would be con- 
tent with or could live in comfort on the cheap articles of food 
used in Asia and Africa), the population in England would be 
quickly doubled: and for a while the process of development in 
a nation undoubtedly gains by those causes which encourage an 
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increase of population. But just as the development of the nat- 
ural body is part of the progress toward death, and eventually 
) ’ leads to death ; so that increase of population, by which a nation’s 
first steps to power are determined, becomes (unless checked by 
the increasing difficulty of securing the means of living) part of 
the progress toward the nation’s dissolution, and toward the sur- 
cease of its civilization. 
, If we consider what are the conditions as to the nature of food 
used and required, and the abundance of the supply, most favor- 
able to the progress of a nation, we encounter at the outset this 
difficulty that the favorable conditions of one stage of a nation’s 
history become unfavorable conditions in another. There can 
be no question, for instance, that the abundance and cheapness of 
food (of all, at any rate, which is essential for food) in the United 
States, are at present among the factors which encourage the 
development of the nation; the chief reason being, that America 
is still in the stage when labor can command good terms. It is 
unlikely, also, that, for many generations, America can suffer from 
over-population resulting from undue ease in the conditions 
under which the bulk of the people obtain sustenance. Yet that 
danger lurks in the background for America as it has for other 
nations. Or rather, we ean recognize, and in no very remote 
future, a time when the means of subsistence will no longer be 
so much in excess of the actual wants of the people as they are 
at present,— when, therefore, the increase of population will no 
longer be so rapid, and the tendency to cheap labor, which would 
otherwise have arisen, will be checked by a hardening of the con- 
ditions under which the struggle for life has been carried on. 
We may recognize in several European nations the action of this 
safety-valve against unduly rapid development. In England 
especially this has been the case. The conditions under which 
the bulk of the people in England subsist, have never become 
and are never likely to become unduly easy. The natural in- 
crease of the English people is nevertheless too rapid, and it is 
only the outlet found in emigration which has saved England in 
great degree, as it has saved other European nations, in greater 
or less degree, from the miseries and degradations which arise 
from an overcrowded population. Where a similar outlet may be 
found for an excess of population, when that danger is threaten- 
ed in America, does not yet appear. It may be that safeguards 
of other kinds may come into action before that danger super- 
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venes. If man differs from the lower animals in this, that, with 
advancing civilization, an ever-increasing proportion of the race 
see the folly and wickedness of fighting, that more and more 
stringent and scientific (therefore more and more successful) 
measures are used for the prevention of pestilence and disease, 
and so forth, he differs also from the lower animals in having his 
passions not as instincts only (though they are that with him, as 
with all other animals), but under the control of reason. On the 
one hand, human reason has diminished, and is still further 
diminishing the action of those causes which correct the unduly 
rapid growth of population; on the other hand, human reason 
possesses (though hitherto it has not in the aggregate very 
fully used, or even absolutely recognized the full right to 
use) the power of preventing such unduly rapid growth. We 
may well hope that before the time comes when excessive 
population, for which no remedy can be found in emigration, 
threatens the great world-nation of the future, men will widely 
and clearly have recognized the duty of regulating, either by 
legal or individual restraints, the responsibilities of parentage. 
Many who differ from Mr. J. S. Mill, in considering that our 
present notions of liberty in this respect are “ misplaced,” in so 
far as they “prevent legal obligations from being imposed in 
this matter,” must agree with him in recognizing moral obliga- 
tions. As he well remarks, “the fact itself of causing the exist- 
ence of a human being is one of the most responsible actions in 
the range of human life. To undertake this responsibility,—to 
bestow a life which may be either a curse or a blessing,— unless 
the being on whom it is to be bestowed will have at least the 
ordinary chances of a desirable existence, is a crime against that 
being; and in a country either over-peopled or threatened with 
being so, to produce children beyond a very small number, with 
the effect of reducing the reward of labor by their competition, 
is & very serious offense against all who live by the remuneration 
of their labor.” I cannot myself agree with Mill in what he 
adds, that “ the laws which, in many countries on the Continent, 
forbid marriage unless the parties can show that they have the 
means of supporting a family, do not exceed the legitimate powers 
of the state.” I think they go far beyond any desirable interference 
on the part of the state with individual freedom of action, and that 
a people which would be the better for such interference, so 
far as material advantages are concerned, must be so degraded 
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that the sooner they pass away or are absorbed by worthier races, 
the better for the world. I definitely and earnestly reject his 
doctrine that, ‘‘ whether such laws be expedient or not, they are 
not objectionable as violations of liberty.” It appears to me 
that if laws of that kind were permissible at all, the state might 
far more reasonably “forbid marriage unless the parties can 
show that,” according to recognized laws of heredity, their off- 
spring are reasonably likely to be strong, able, and worthy mem- 
bers of the body politic. But the vice of Mill’s reasoning here, 
as in much of his writing on such matters, is the assumption 
that the state can advantageously undertake the duties which 
belong especially to individuals,—the persons who would have 
to supervise such matters being unlikely, on the average, to take 
greater care in the matter than those over whose conduct they 
would be appointed to watch. In a nation where the majority 
“cared for none of these things,” the state could do nothing with 
advantage or without mischievous violations of liberty; where, 
on the other hand, the majority took as just a view on this sub- 
ject as on more familiar moral obligations, state interference 
would be unnecessary. 

Apart from the influence of moral restraints such as these, 
we should be compelled, by the evidence alike of antiquity and 
of our own age, to teach a doctrine precisely the reverse of that 
advanced by writers who measure progress by the rate of in- 
erease of population. ‘“ There is one mode,” says Mr. Greg, in 
his “ Enigmas of Life,” “in which the amount of human existence 
sustainable on a given area, and, therefore, throughout the chief 
portion of the habitable globe, may be almost indefinitely in- 
creased— i. ¢., by a substitution of vegetable for animal food. A 
given acreage of wheat will feed at least ten times as many men 
as the same acreage employed in growing mutton. It is usually 
calculated that the consumption of wheat by an adult is about 
one quarter per annum, and we know that good land produces 
four quarters. Let us even assume that a man living on grain 
would require two quarters a year; still, one acre would support 
two men. But a man living on meat would need three pounds a 
day, and it is considered a liberal calculation if an acre spent in 
grazing sheep and cattle yields in mutton or beef more than 
fifty pounds on an average—the best farmer in Norfolk having 
averaged ninety pounds; but a great majority of farmers in 
Great Britain only reach twenty pounds. On these data it would 
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require twenty-two acres of pasture land to sustain one adult 
person living on meat. It is obvious that, in view of the adop- 
tion of vegetable diet, there lies the indication of a vast possible 
increase in the population sustainable on a given area.” 

Here, the question whether increase in the density of popula- 
tion (equally well sustained by food) is an unmixed good is not 
considered. Life may be more cheaply supported by such a 
change as Mr. Greg suggests; but if the life so supported is 
found to be cheaper —that is, more cheaply valued— more life 
may mean more misery. ‘ Man does not live by bread alone,” 
is true doctrine here. If the extra lives are looked on only for 
what they may be worth to the capitalist, or as so much food 
for the man of oppression, or to be consumed in war, it is 
worse than useless thus thoughtfully to provide for their mere 
existence. We have seen that in every case known, cheap food 
and resulting increase of population have meant such diversities 
in the social strata as must result, earlier or later, in destruction 
by displacements and upheavals within, or by inroads from with- 
out. If there be aught in modern civilization to save nations 
which become exposed to the same conditions and the same 
dangers as of old, it should be easy to point out where such 
safeguards lie. It would not be difficult to show, however, that 
just so far as modern nations approach, either in whole or in 
part, the conditions under which older nations perished, they 
show the signs of decrepitude and decay, which, unless checked, 
signify approaching dissolution. What does emigration mean 
but this? We look on complacently at this evidence of over- 
population and resulting destructive tendencies; but, as Dr. B. 
W. Richardson well remarks, “ It is the fittest for work and for 
earning who leave our shores; the unfittest for work, the luxuri- 
ous and the least powerful, remain. Thus the drain on the first 
processes of national permanent prosperity is that which is 
opened by emigration,— is that which is exhausting the heart of 
the commonwealth.” And he offers as a remedy the cheapening 
of food, as if the best part of our general population left the 
shores of Britain solely because food is dear. They leave, not 
because food is dear, but because labor is cheap; and the cheaper 
the food the worse the evil will become, for labor will become 
cheaper too. When emigration becomes no longer possible, 
when this safety-valve is closed,—as it will be within a period 
very short, indeed, compared with the periods by which men 
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measure history,—the consequences observed among the nations 
of old may affect—on a wider scale—the civilization of the 
future. Room for more may be found by the cheapening of 
food,—that is, by the use of cheaper food,—and amiable en- 
thusiasts may find here and thus a remedy for the threatened 
evils. They can at least show that at present even the most 
populous countries in the Old World are not over-peopled; for, 
undoubtedly, with due care, and with choice of the cheapest 
forms of food, twice as many per square mile might exist even 
in Belgium than at present. But those who consider the dignity 
of man, as well as his mere numbers on the globe — those who 
study the evidence afforded by the wide, though unconscious, ex- 
periments made by nations in past ages — will entertain a different 
idea as to the way in which the great life problem should be viewed. 
Mere increase of population—even though all be supported 
in health and vigor— is not all that the human race has to look 
forward to; it may be doubted whether it is worth hoping for 
in itself, under any conditions: but, assuredly, if along with such 
increase there should come, as of old, the degradation of the 
many under the tyranny and oppression of the few, the change 
which enthusiasts regard so hopefully is one most devoutly to be 
deprecated. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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THE DECLINE OF CLERICAL AUTHORITY. 


THE decline of the authority of the clergy is one of the char- 
acteristic features of modern society. I include under authority 
not only the official prerogatives inhering in the ministry within 
the various organized bodies of Christians, but also the influence 
exercised beyond their borders upon political and social life. The 
fact that the power of the clergy is relatively less than it was in 
former days, and is on the wane, is indubitable. The diminution 
of clerical sway over sentiments, opinions, and conduct, in a 
community like New England, one might be tempted to explain 
by the exceptionally religious character of the first settlers, and 
by the circumstance that while, in the earlier period, in theory 
ministers were but little raised above the people, in practice there 
was conceded to them a precedence altogether above that which 
the accepted theory warranted. The phenomenon, however, to 
which I advert, of the reduction of clerical control and influence, 
is too marked and wide-spread to be accounted for by referring 
it to any accidents of this sort. The causes lie deeper. It may be 
suggested that in the largest of the Christian communities, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the alleged fact respecting the clergy is 
belied by events like the late Vatican decree, which asserted 
infallibility of a single priest. Nevertheless, on a closer examina- 
tion we shall find that one of the most impressive illustrations 
of the reality of the change of which we are speaking is to be 
found in the history and present condition of the Church of 
Rome. Nor can a movement like that which took its name from 
an eminent theologian who has lately passed away avail to dis- 
prove the position that the clergy have lost their ascendency, 
and that a less exalted view of their functions and importance is 
rapidly gaining possession of the modern mind. The Oxford 
movement, of which Dr. Pusey was the nominal leader and 
Newman the inspiring genius, has produced a great effect in the 
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English Church ; it created a party the most influential, perhaps, 
of the various parties within that body; and one of the points 
on which that party laid emphasis was the doctrine of a priest- 
hood, with the correlated dogmas. But the Puseyite movement 
must be contemplated in connection with other and dissimilar 
phases and currents of opinion in England. Its foree was, and 
is now, insufficient to counteract that general drift of sentiment 
and action which cannot fail to be discerned even by superficial 
observers of the times in which we live. 

What are the causes of the downfall of the clergy,—if we 
may use so strong a term to designate the gradual falling away 
of their prerogatives and influence? The general cause,—the 
main cause, is not far to seek. It is the advance of the laity in 
intelligence. Time was when knowledge was mostly shut up 
within the ranks of the clergy. Moré and more, knowledge has 
been diffused. Intellectual activity, the spirit of inquiry, the 
habit of investigation, the acquisition of learning, including 
learning upon matters of religion, are spread abroad through 
society. Inseparably connected with this cause—a part and 
fruit of it—is the mortal blow inflicted at the Reformation upon 
the sacerdotal conception of the Christian ministry. The grand 
bulwark of the peculiar privileges of the clergy, and the source 
of an inordinate reverence accorded to them, was the belief, 
which for so many centuries had been deeply lodged in the minds 
of men, that the clergy were the possessors of a mystic grace, 
making them the exelusive almoners of Heaven’s bounty, the 
channels through which divine forgiveness and divine help came 
down to the souls under their pastoral government; a mystic 
virtue, moreover, which the clergy had in their own keeping, 
and which no layman could impart. The Reformation, though 
led in the main by theologians and priests, was a great uprising 
of the laity. It involved a dethronement of the clergy. It was 
a grasping, by the lay element in Christian society, of the rights 
which had been given up by imperceptible degrees, in remote 
times, to their ecclesiastical superiors. The predominance of the 
laity—this was the significance of the Protestant Revolution. 
When Hildebrand, at the end of the eleventh century, began his 
eonflict with Henry IV., his aim was to make the clergy inde- 
pendent and dominant in Europe, and to give them organization 
and unity by the pontifical sovereignty. On this high plane of 
priestly absolutism to which the Church had slowly climbed, it 
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maintained itself through the thirteenth century. It is remark- 
able that in the contest where the extravagant claims of the 
papacy were first successfully resisted, and when the dawn of a 
new era is dimly seen —an era which is to culminate in the Prot- 
estant rebellion—I refer to the conflict of Pope Boniface VIII. 
with Philip the Fair of France—the question of the rights of the 
laity over against the arrogant pretensions of the clergy dis- 
tinctly emerged. Boniface, in the famous bull clericis laicos, 
bitterly complained that the laity from of old had been in- 
imical to the clergy, and had labored to oppress them. The 
King of France, on the contrary, in his response, asserts that 
“Holy Mother Church, the spouse of Christ, is composed not 
only of clergy, but also of laymen;” that the liberty which 
Christ has brought in, He has willed “that not only clergy- 
men, but laymen, should enjoy.” We seem to hear in 
these phrases the low murmur of that thunder which 
grew louder and louder until, two centuries later, it shook 
the earth and the sky. The antagonists of Boniface did not 
dream of calling in question the sacerdotal function of the 
ministry. All men, with, possibly, the occasional exception of 
a daring spirit, like the Emperor Frederick IL., stood in dread of 
that awful prerogative of binding and loosing which the clergy 
were conceived to hold exclusively in their hands. But the 
laity were lifting their heads. The wielding of secular rule by 
the priesthood awakened an indignant opposition even in medi- 
eval days, and from Catholics as loyal and devout as Dante. 
The national spirit was more and more awakened. Commerce 
sprang up. The wits of men were sharpened by trade and 
diversified industry. New and complex interests arose to coun- 
teract or qualify ecclesiastical motives and feeling. There came 
an awakening of the intellect, a revival of learning, an eager 
study of the Bible and of Christian antiquity, new discoveries, 
new arts and inventions. The domination of the clergy was 
ready to be broken. 

In the beginning of August, 1520, after the posting of the 
Theses, but before the Diet of Worms, Luther published his 
“‘Harangue to the Noblesse of the German Nation.” In this 
cogent and fiery appeal he laid the ax at the root of sacerdotal- 
ism. ‘We have one baptism and one faith,” he says, “and it 
is that which constitutes a spiritual person.” The Church he 
compares to ten sons of a king, who choose one of their num- 
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ber to be the minister of their common power. A company 
of pious laymen, left by themselves in a desert, he declares, may 
make a priest of one of their own number, and “the man so 
chosen would be as truly a priest as if all the bishops in the 
world had consecrated him.” This proclamation of the univer- 
sal priesthood of Christian believers was the watchword of the 
Reformation in all the lands where it teok root or was preached. 
It was not less the doctrine of the Protestant subjects of Eliza- 
beth than of the followers of Luther, Zwio,li, and Calvin. With 


the reception of this doctrine, the idea." ‘*e peculiar sanctity 
of the clergy, the incommunicable vir h elevated them 
above the flock, and made the priest : order of being 
than the layman, passed away. TL it of mind which 


the sacerdotal theory had bred among the people, in the 
long centuries in which it had reigned, could not be dissipated 
ina moment. But the impressions of extraordinary reverence 
and awe before the clergy must disappear in proportion as the 
new view of their office, as being purely ministerial, bore its 
appropriate fruits. 

In the churches established at the Reformation, the laity 
ruled. They were national churches. They were subject to the 
civil magistrate. Ecclesiastical affairs, in the cities where Prot- 
estantism was introduced, as Zurich and Strasburg, in the 
kingdoms, as Denmark and Sweden, in principalities, as Hesse 
and Saxony, were ordered by the civil authority, taking counsel 
with the ministers and theologians. Political changes of great 
moment followed in the train of the ecclesiastical revolution. 
The administration of justice, so far as it had been in the hands 
of the Church, was assigned to the State. In the middle 
ages the Church had claimed the right to adjudicate in its 
own courts all causes purely spiritual—such as pertained to 
orthodoxy of doctrine, rites and ceremonies of worship, ete. ; 
also, all causes dependent on the spiritual provinee, or closely 
allied to it, as matters affecting matrimony, wills, oaths, burials, 
ete. The Church had claimed the privilege of interfering with 
civil tribunals in cases where ecclesiastical rights were conceived 
to be invaded, and of interfering when the demands of justice 
were in danger of being defeated. The Reformation involved 
the relinquishment of these claims. Luther himself recommended 
that even cases relating to marriage and divorce should be left 
to the civil courts. But the advice and aid of doctors of the- 
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ology were thought requisite. The Lutheran consistories were 
mixed bodies, composed partly of clergymen and partly of 
laymen, and were at first constituted for the purpose of taking 
cognizance of matrimonial causes. The canon law, that vast 
system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence which had been the growth 
of ages, has exerted a great and wholesome influence upon mod- 
ern legal codes, but it is itself a thing of the past. It has dis- 
appeared with the tribunals whose special prerogative it 
was to administer it. The tendency and effect of the Ref- 
ormation, from the first, was to limit the function of the 
clergy to their purely spiritual offices, and to concentrate all 
legislative and judicial authority in the secular magistracy. 
A great portion of the enormous wealth which was in the 
hands of ecclesiastics was taken by the State, and was applied 
in great part to other than its original uses. In Scotland, 
one-half of the property of the kingdom had been gathered 
into the possession of the Church. In Scotland, in Sweden, 
and in other countries into which Protestantism was introduced, 
the distribution of this property among nobles served to bind 
this class to the new religious system, and codperated with 
more laudable motives in giving it stability. In no country 
did the domination of the laity become more complete than 
in England. The retention of the Episcopal polity, as bearing 
on this point, is a fact of no moment. Episcopacy was kept 
up in England, because the bishops either went, or were driven, 
in the path marked out by Henry VIII. Episecopacy would have 
been retained in Germany, if the bishops had embraced the 
doctrine of Luther, and if the nation, as was the casein England, 
had been carried forward as a unit in the new direction. 
Episcopal government has no necessary connection with sacer- 
dotalism; and in the age of Elizabeth, the idea generally held 
by English Protestants respecting the office and power of a 
minister was not different from that entertained by their 
brethren on the continent. After the fall of Wolsey, the clergy 
were brought into abject submission by Henry VIII.: the 
sovereigns of England became the rulers of church and state. 
They appointed ecclesiastical as well as lay officers, and 
dismissed them at their pleasure. As kingly power declined, 
supreme authority in the affairs of the Church passed over 
to Parliament. This control Parliament has never for a moment 
relinquished. In the days of the Commonwealth, when Presby- 
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terianism was in the ascendant, Parliament refused to surrender 
its supreme control in church affairs to any “General Assembly,” 
such as existed in Seotland. The Chureh of England has no 
corporate existence and no representative assembly capable of 
acting independently of the State. Neither convocation is 
possessed of either legislative or judicial powers. The ecclesi- 
astical tribunals are chiefly composed of lay officers, and the 
Supreme Court of Appeal is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. “From the time of the Reformation, no change has 
been made in the law of the Church, which has not been made by 
the king and Parliament, sometimes indirectly, as by confirming 
the resolutions of convocation, but for the most part by statute.” 
Convocation can assemble only in obedience to the king’s writ; 
when assembled, it can make no new canons without a royal 
license, in addition to the permission to assemble; no canons 
which it agrees upon have any validity, nor can they be pub- 
lished, until they are confirmed by the sovereign; and even this 
ratification is void if they are at variance with the laws and cus- 
toms of the land or the royal prerogatives. On this point the 
judicial tribunals are the sole judge. Every attempt of the 
clergy to withstand the ordinances of the magistrate has resulted 
in a complete and generally humiliating failure. The bishops 
were retained in the House of Lords, but the expulsion of the 
mitred abbots by Henry VIII. reduced them to a powerless min- 
ority. It belongs to the bishops to ordain; but the bishops 
themselves are appointed by the crown. It strikes one as a very 
strange and anomalous kind of polity which allows the bishops 
and other high officers of a church to be appointed by a minis- 
ter of the crown,—it may be a man, like Lord Palmerston, 
reputed profligate in his habits. But this method of appointment 
is simply a conspicuous instance of that control of the laity in 
ehureh affairs which the Reformation brought in. “ Kings and 
princes,” Melanchthon said, “are the eminent members of the 
Church,—precipua membra ecclesie,—and to them, therefore, 
belongs the lead in the management of ecclesiastical concerns. 
The king’s supremacy in the Church meant the establishment of 
lay rule. If Lord Palmerston had the privilege of appointing a 
group of chief pastors in the Church of England, or of determin- 
ing who they should be, it must be remembered that Lord Pal- 
merston was the representative of crown and Parliament. Parlia- 
ment gave him his office, and could take it away; and Parliament, 
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that body of laymen, are the supreme governing body in the 
realm of England, which is inclusive of Church and State. In 
no country has the Church a less degree of autonomy; in no 
country have the clergy less power of independent action than 
in England. The renunciation of the See of Rome, as there is 
hardly need to remind the reader, was attended in England, as 
elsewhere, by the seizure of a vast amount of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, in the disposal of which the civil authority assumed exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

If disestablishment should take place, and the Church of 
England should acquire an autonomy distinct from that of the 
State, subjection to the civil authority, in the form in which it 
now exists, would cease. It would remain to be seen, however, 
whether the clergy would even then be dominant. The laity, 
deprived of that ecclesiastical influence and control which they 
now possess under the establishment, would be likely, in the 
newly constituted English Episcopal Church, to demand power; 
and if they made the demand, it would have to be conceded. It 
is doubtful, therefore, in case the Anglican Church were to 
become one of the denominations, having no special privileges 
under the State, and subject to no special control at the hands 
of the secular power, whether the clergy would secure any per- 
manent sway within its borders. Under the Stuarts, the sacer- 
dotal theory of the ministry, and with it the doctrine of the 
divine right of episcopacy, took root in the English Church. At 
different times, these doctrines have been insisted on with 
renewed zeal, as in the Tractarian movement to which reference 
has been made. Of course, they tend to the exaltation of the 
clergy in the estimation of those by whom such tenets are 
embraced. But sacerdotalism, in these forms, has always had 
to confront vigorous resistance in the Anglican body. It has 
done more than anything else to swell the ranks of Nonconform- 
ists, among whom are included not far from one-half of the peo- 
ple of England who manifest an interest in religion. When we 
are speaking of the sacerdotal theory, and of the number of its 
adherents, notice must be taken of the great Methodist secession. 
The most important religious movement of the last century 
was the Wesleyan Reformation. The separation of the Method- 
ists from the Church of England was accomplished by a revolt 
of their leader against Anglican sacerdotalism. John Wesley, 
after long hesitation, took the step of ordaining superintendents 
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for his societies in America. He had to encounter, from begin- 
ning to end, the strenuous opposition of his brother, the Me- 
lanchthon of the Methodist Reform, who lacked the boldness and 
energy of its principal author. John Wesley had no desire for 
separation ; to the day of his death he never admitted that he 
had broken away from the Church of England. But he had con- 
vinced himself, by reading Stillingfleet’s “ lrenicum,” that pres- 
byter and bishop were originally identical, and he would not be 
kept back by scruples of sentiment from carrying forward by all 
necessary means the work in which he had embarked. The 
result of his proceedings in ordaining ministers for foreign 
parts, and in putting his chapels under the protection of the 
toleration law, in conjunction with the act of the conference in 
1795, authorizing the Wesleyan preachers in England to admin- 
ister the sacraments, was to transfer the Methodist body to the 
ranks of dissent. This important event in the history of English 
Christianity was rendered possible only by the abandonment by 
leaders and followers of an essential part of the sacerdotal con- 
ception of the ministry. The Methodists in England now include 
in their churches several hundred thousand communicants, and 
are found in large numbers in all English-speaking lands. 
Another fact indicative of the decline and prospective dis- 
appearance of sacerdotalism in the English Church is the present 
attitude of theological and historical scholars on the question of 
the constitution and belief of the Primitive Church. The Prot- 
estant scholarship of the continent long ago arrived at the 
conclusion that the conception of the ministry as a priesthood 
did not exist in the Church of the second century. It is only in 
the Anglican Church, and by a party in that church, that the 
opposite opin ym has been defended. At the present time the ripest 
and most authoritative scholarship of the English Church is at 
one with Continental scholars on this point. Whoever will take 
the trouble to consult the “ Essay on the Christian Ministry,” by 
Dr. Lightfoot, the present Bishop of Durham, and the Bampton 
Lectures of Mr. Edwin Hatch, the Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, on “ The Organization of the Early Christian Churches,” 
together with the articles by the same author in Smith’s recently 
published “ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” will clearly see 
what verdict the learning of the Anglican body is now pronounc- 
ing on this question. Historical study, conducted on the 
scientific method, without sectarian bias, will speedily set aside 
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sacerdotalism so far as it leans for support on the authority and 
example of the Early Church. It is now apparent to what extent 
the Early Churches copied in their organization the models of 
political society and of private associations in the midst of which 
they were planted. Offices which have been thought to involve a 
mystic and inexplicable sanctity are found to have been instituted 
after the example of Greco-Roman municipal and provincial 
government, and with no other idea connected with them except 
a regard to public order and convenience. Church rule shaped 
itself after the models afforded by the synagogue eldership and 
by city councils and archons. 

One of the most obvious of the signs and sources of the 
diminished sway of the clergy in modern times is the independ- 
ent development of philosophy and culture which is character- 
istic of the present era of civilization. In the middle ages the 
clergy were the intelligent and trained class. Learning, so far as 
it existed, was mainly theological. The knowledge of letters had 
to be imparted by the clerical order. They were the teachers. 
They organized and conducted universities and schools. They 
decided what should be taught and what should not be taught. 
Philosophy was ancillary to theology—a buttress of the creed 
and of the church. The clergy, in the middle ages, with all their 
faults and errors, did a noble work in the training of the Euro- 
pean peoples, both as to intellect and character. But the ad- 
vance and diffusion of knowledge emancipated the human mind 
from this dependence on the clergy, and widened to a wonderful 
extent the range of intellectual activity. With Descartes, phil- 
osophy delivered itself from its thralldom, and, refusing longer to 
borrow its dogmas from abroad, undertook to build itself up on 
its own proper foundations. A new era in literary production 
and culture arose at the epoch when the heat of the conflicts 
engendered by the Reformation had begun to subside. In 
England, to be sure, under Elizabeth, all through the time when 
Protestantism was waging its battle, the spirit of the Renais- 
sance was in full vigor, as we see in Shakespeare and in the 
other English writers of that age. The Germans waited until 
the middle of the last century for the new period of literary 
activity —for the beginning of the age of Lessing, and Herder, 
and Goethe, and Schiller—a literary activity, it need not be 
said, in its sources and spirit, independent of ecclesiastical regu- 
lation. The study of the natural and physical sciences, which 
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is pursued with so much ardor in all Christian countries, is car- 
ried forward in entire freedom from the prescriptions of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

It would be vain to deny that in modern science and culture 
the influence of religious scepticism is frequently obvious. It is 
an equal mistake to affirm, however, that they are the offspring 
of rationalism, or stand at irreconcilable variance with the 
Christian faith. The transition from an ecclesiastical to a non- 
ecclesiastical type of society is not to be confounded with a lapse 
from Christian belief into infidelity, whatever influence infidelity 
may temporarily possess upon certain eminent representatives 
of science and literature. With the decline of ecclesiasticism, 
the ethical element in Christianity has lost none of its vigor. 
The process of leavening popular instruction, legislation, interna- 
tional relations, personal conduct, domestic ties, literature and 
art, with the spirit of Christ, has gone forward in a widening 
eircle, and with new and unexampled efficiency. The influence 
of Christianity is not at all to be measured by the definite work 
done by the institution which exists for the propagation of 
Christian truth. The results of the Gospel are not so technical 
or tangible ; they extend beyond ecclesiastical boundaries; they 
pervade Christian society. 

If we turn our attention to the United States, the progress of 
society in New England presents, in connection with our subject, 
one of the most engaging objects of study. In the early settle- 
ments, the one hundred ministers who had been trained in the 
English universities were the controlling power. The ministry, 
far into the eighteenth century, maintained their predominance 
in the community. The height of the pulpits from which they 
preached on the Lord’s Day is a symbol of the elevation con- 
ceded to them by the general sentiment of the people. Along 
with the discussions which paved the way for the Revolution, the 
lawyers rose to share in the influence wielded by the clergy. 
Physicians, from their college-training and from the character 
of their occupation, were esteemed as next in importance. “ Pro- 
fessional men,” in the larger towns and smaller villages, had the 
authority of a learned class. Side by side with these teachers 
and guides, or, if not on their level, on a plane not far below 
them, “merchants” took their position. They were distin- 
guished from the farmers, who made up the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and were frequently placed a notch above them. The prog- 
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ress of religious dissent and division, the spread of democratic 
ideas and feelings, and the diffusion of education, at length broke 
up the connection which had subsisted between the State and 
the Church, under which Congregationalism in New England 
had enjoyed the special favor and support of the civil authority, 
and the Congregational parish had been hedged in by the safe- 
guards of law. With the growth of manufactures, the rise of 
large towns, the increased cultivation of the community at large, 
and the prevalence of the secular in contrast with the ecclesias- 
tical and religious spirit, the predominance of the clergy has 
passed away. One peculiar source of this decline has been the 
brevity of the usual term of a pastorate, so in contrast with its 
life-long duration in the old time. Another agency, not to be 
ignored, is the power in church affairs which is silently allowed 
to the rich. It is tacitly assumed too frequently that they who 
own the pews, if they do not own the minister, have the right 
to dictate his utterances,—at least on all matters not directly per- 
taining to religious dogmas. Cases are not innumerous where 
the heavy contributors, even if few in number, expect, and are 
permitted, to override the preferences of the major part of the 
communicants. Attendance upon worship is not compulsory, as 
it was in early Puritan times. It is not a necessary condition of 
respectable social standing, as it was for a long period after- 
ward. It is plain to all penetrating observers that the multi- 
plying of sects, and the public exhibition of seetarian differ- 
ences, Which are conspicuous features of American Christianity, 
weaken the influence of the clergy beyond the bounds of the par- 
ticular bodies to which they are severally attached. The clergy as 
a class, outside of the Roman Catholic Church — unless we should 
except the Methodists— hardly count as a distinct, appreciable 
foree in the caleulations of parties and of aspirants for public 
office. 

Those who imagine that the decline of clerical authority 
is merely a part and parcel of Protestantism will be disabused 
of this erroneous impression, by taking a glance at Italy. The 
principality which the Popes have ruled for a thousand years, 
and the possession of which they assert to be essential to the 
proper discharge of their spiritual office, has been wrested from 


them by a Catholic sovereign, with the nation—a nation of 
Catholics—at his back. Protests and anathemas from the side of 
the papacy have proved of no avail. Nationalism has triumphed 
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over ecclesiasticism in Italy, as it triumphed in England and 
Germany, and, afterward, in Catholic France. In Franee, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, one-third of the real 
property of the kingdom was possessed by the Church. This 
property long ago passed into the possession of the State, and 
by the State the stipends of all priests are fixed and paid. The 
same sequestration of church property which took place in 
the Protestant countries, and afterward in France, has been 
repeated on a grand seale in the new Italian kingdom. The 
total value of the real property thus confiscated in defiance of the 
Pope and the clergy, prior to 1878, was valued at 839,776,076 
lire, nearly $168,000,000, the aggregate revenue of which was 
30,969,465 lire, upwards of $6,000,000. This revenue constitutes 
the Fondo pel Culto, or public worship fund, administered by a 
director and couneil of civilians. The Italian Government, it 
should be said, has made a more just and benevolent use of the 
property thus obtained than Henry VIIL., or the Lords of the 
Congregation in Scotland, at the Reformation. 

The supremacy exercised by lay authority in Catholie 
countries, in matters once under the jurisdiction of the priest- 
hood, is evineed in a striking way in reference to the great 
subjects of education and marriage. In France, the whole 
system of public education, from the primary schools upward, 
is managed by a department of the Government. If other insti- 
tutions of learning than those constituted and supported by the 
State exist, they must submit to such regulations, as to the 
personnel of teachers, the conferring of degrees, ete., as the 
State chooses to impose. Edueation is to this extent secularized. 
In Italy, education likewise is under the control of a department 
f the Government, although the administration of it is not 
centralized to the same degree as in France. The schools, as 


a rule, are managed by the communes, subject to the general 
regulations determined by the central authority. If other 


‘ 
hools are established by the Pope, it must be at his own 
expense. In the curriculum of the national universities theology 


Sc 


is omitted. To one who appreciates the persistency with which 
the priesthood of the Church of Rome have laid claim to the 
management of the education of the young, it will be clear how 
great a change in the relative position of the clergy is implied in 
the transfer of this responsibility to the State which has taken 
place in Italy and France, and which will be, if it is not already, 
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fully consummated in the other Catholic nations, including even 
Spain. 

The other great loss of prerogative to which I have adverted 
relates to marriage. Marriage in the Roman Catholic creed is a 
sacrament. It involves the communication and reception of a 
mystic grace, and requires the agency of a priest. The control 
over marriage thus inhering in the clergy has been one of their 
most remarkable and most resolutely guarded prerogatives. 
Against the allowance of marriage by the civil contract alone, the 
voice of the clergy has been continually lifted in indignant pro- 
test. Yet, in the face of their vehement, persevering opposition, 
the validity of marriage by the civil contract is recognized and 
decreed, not only in Belgium and in France, but even in Italy, 
under the eyes of the Pope. In short, one sees in the civilized 
Catholic countries the very same political and social changes 
which distinguish the Protestant type of civil and social life, 
accomplished and earried out in spite of all efforts to the con 
trary made by the spiritual order. The governments of the 
Catholic countries stand by, or make but a feeble opposition, 
when dogmas that exalt the Pope, like the Vatican decree, or 
that magnify the exclusively spiritual side of the priestly office, 
are proclaimed. But they resist with an inflexible will any 
practical interference in matters directly affecting society in its 
mundane relations. The nations seem to say to the priesthood: 
“Frame what dogmas you choose, fulminate your anathemas, 
but take care to abstain from interfering in these great mat- 
ters of social concern and civil obligation ; here the clergyman 
is only a citizen; he cannot dictate law; he must obey the law 
which lay society judges to accord with the public interest and 
with the demands of modern civilization.” This policy of states- 
men and governments in Roman Catholie countries is not to 
be considered the mere offspring of infidelity. No doubt, among 
the cultivated classes of France and Southern Europe, there is a 
wide-spread scepticism as to the general authority of the priest- 
hood, and even as to the truth of Christianity. But it cannot 


be questioned that large numbers who have not yielded to any 
great extent to the spirit of doubt on fundamental questions of 
religion are strenuous to restrict the power of the clergy, and to 


vindicate for the civil authority full control in important provinces 
once acknowledged to be subject to clerical rule. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference between Catholic and Protestant communities 
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in the interpretation of the Gospel, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences of creed and of rite, there is a type of civilization, there 
is a conception of civil order, which belongs to them in com- 
mon. This form of civilization includes an elevation of the 
civil authority, an extension of the rule of the laity, a corre- 
sponding abridgment of the prerogatives of the clergy, which 
are not peculiar to Protestant countries, but more and more 
command the sympathy and shape the polity of the Catholie 
nations. 

It would be an unwarranted inference from the foregoing 
remarks, if one were to judge that the proper function of the 
Christian ministry is likely to cease, or their legitimate agency 
to become insignificant. On the contrary, the relinquishment of 
attributes which they ought not to exercise, to which they have 
no peculiar claim, may be for their own advantage, and may 
serve to augment their rightful influence. 

In the first place, there is among men what may be termed a 
natural priesthood. Under Christianity, and in Christian 
churches, there will continually arise individuals who have the 
spiritual qualifications of a priest. They possess, in their own 
soul’s experience, the secret of the Gospel. They make a nearer 
approach to God than their fellows. To those who have not 
climbed to this height, gained this insight, partaken of this lofty 
communion, they serve as mediators and helpers. Claiming no 
extraordinary prerogatives above their brethren, they prove 
their calling by the influence that goes forth from them and 
attends their words. Their ordination or consecration is the 
public recognition of a sacred gift of God imparted to them. 
They somehow are able to open the eyes of the blind. They 
awaken a discernment, they communicate a spirit, which consti- 
tute a real and sufficient title to be considered, though in no 
technical sense, priests of God. 

Something of this priestly endowment may be found in men 
without marked ability of an intellectual sort. It is often 
thought to be difficult to account for the suecess of an itinerant 
preacher like Mr. Moody. Not possessing a very fertile intel- 
lect, with neither a very large stock of ideas nor a very large 
store of knowledge, deficient in a measure, it may be, in broad 
and just views of the Christian life, without the glowing imag- 
ination which fascinates the listener, such a man is still found to 
draw about him multitudes of men who hang on his words. It 
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is not through tricks and meretricious arts such as give notori- 
ety to the “sensational” preacher. The source of success, in a 
ease like that which we are supposing, is mainly in the convie- 
tion that the preacher tells what he knows—knows in the way 
of insight and inward realization. He calls men to see what he 
sees himself; to take the peace which consoles his own heart. 
There is a living priesthood which will never pass away so long 
as the instinctive sense of religion, and the wants and aspira- 
tions which it awakens, shall remain. 

Then, secondly, there is a distinct gift of teaching, a gift of a 
more intellectual cast. There is a power of elucidating truth 
relating to religion, of inculeating it by reasoning and persua- 
sion, of defending it against objections, which will never cease to 
have its value. When this power is combined with an admix- 
ture of devout emotion, there will be no lack of attentive ears. 
We may be certain that no accumulation of books, no multiply- 
ing of journals, no increased facilities in getting knowledge or 
stimulus from other sources, will ever do away with the charm 
of genuine eloquence. The living voice of a preacher whose 
mind is inspired with vivid perceptions of truth relating to life, 
death, and immortality, and who utters it with the accents of 
conviction, will not want for hearers. Literature will no more 
supersede public speaking than it will put an end to conversa 
tion. 

Then, there is a gift of governing, a capacity given by nature, 
and developed by the experience of life, of acting as a guide and 
leader in an organized ecclesiastical body. The distinctively pas- 
toral function will not lose its importance so long as there are 
communities of Christians to be guided, and to be trained from 
childhood in Christian ways. 

The fear that, with the vanishing of sacerdotalism, the value 
and importance of the Christian ministry will be lost, may be 
dispelled by the reflection that this change is simply a return to 
the primitive condition of the Church. The sacerdotal theory is 
first broached by Tertullian at the end of the second century. 
It is not held uniformly or consistently by him. It was not 
until half a century later that, under the auspices of men like 
Cyprian, this idea, borrowed from the analogies of the Old 
Testament system, took deep root in the mind of the Church. 
The primitive presbyters and bishops were laymen, acting as 
organs of the congregation, teaching and exercising rule because 
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they were deemed by their brethren to be qualified to do so. 
Episeopacy in the second century was governmental, not sacer- 
dotal. Yet the clergy of the second century were held in 
sufficiently high esteem by the flocks over which they presided. 
Christianity will lose nothing, and the ministry themselves will 
lose nothing, by returning to the primitive conception of the 
clerical office. When this retrogression has been fairly made, 
the disputes about church organization and grades of the 
ministry will be vastly simplified, and may be adjusted with 
comparative ease. They will be settled on broad grounds of 
expediency, in the light of experience, and of the general prin- 
ciples at the foundation of all ecclesiastical association, as they 
are set forth in the New Testament. 

GEORGE P, FISHER. 








SUCCESS ON THE STAGE. 


MR. McCULLOUGH. 


TO UNDERTAKE to say what are all the requisites to success 
as a tragedian would be rash for any one individual—certainly 
for me. Success itself may be variously estimated; but, as- 
suming the success meant to be artistic, it should not be 
difficult to indicate some of its conditions. Among these are 
health and fair personal appearance. Flexibility of feature and 
grace of movement are in a high degree desirable, and both are 
susceptible of being in a greater or less degree acquired and cul- 
tivated. Beyond these there must be strong intelligence,— the 
capacity to learn. It need not be necessarily a quick intelligence, 
but it must have the power to grasp and hold the meaning of the 
writers of great plays. Doubtless, these are things which any- 
body could say, but none the less they lie at the bottom of 
the art and must be stated. 

But, given these, two things further are imperatively essen- 
tial: first, what may be summed up in the one word, heart—the 
capacity to feel lofty emotions, and to make others feel them; 
and, second, industry. It is difficult to state in terms what is 
meant by the word heart. It doubtless is the same that some 
mean when they say. genius, and others when they say mag- 
netism. There are those who can feel all the emotions of 
great dramatic characters, but lack the capacity of translating 
them to others, and those who, with all the physical and mental 
requisites for such translation, are always cold and unaffect- 
ing, as artists, because they cannot apprehend emotionally as 
well as intellectually. If it be asked how one is to know 
whether this gift is possessed or not, the answer must be that 
the only possible evidence, in advance of trial, is purely internal. 
If it exist, its possessor ean scarcely be wholly unconscious of 
the fact, though he may never put it into practical exercise. If 
it is not born with the man, it can never be acquired. 
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This, then, may be held to be the primal necessity: the 
possession, by right of birth, of more or less—and the more the 
better—of this magnetism, genius, dramatic instinct, capacity to 
feel and to make others feel, call it what you will. It is inde- 
scribable in words, but it is not unrecognizable. 

But, added to this, there must be that second requisite, of 
equal necessity, if not of equal dignity,— untiring industry. The 
young man who expects to find “a royal road” to eminence in 
the dramatic profession, who expects to get on without unre- 
mitting labor, patient study, and, so far as the frivolities and 
dissipations of life and society go, unrelenting self-denial, will 
inevitably be bitterly disappointed. There are no exceptions 
to this iron rule. There is not an eminent actor on the stage 
who cannot look back to years when the hours which, to many 
of his companions, were hours of leisure and jollity, were to him 
hours of hard, patient, often apparently fruitless, study. Prob- 
ably every one of them also can recall companions who started 
in the race, with every advantage of health, strength, voice, 
manly beauty, intelligenee, and dramatic instinct, who have 
long been distanced, solely from a lack of this capacity for 
patient industry. The stage is full, to-day, of men of fair intelli- 
gence who cannot, or, at least, do not, suceeed even in small parts, 
because they do not bend all the energy of an earnest purpose 
to understanding the meaning of the lines they speak. It isa 
grievous mistake to think the actor’s life an easy one, eminence 
aside; and it is a far more grievous mistake to fancy that the 
grace and beauty of Apollo and the genius of Roscius—all the 
divine gifts that could be concentrated in one man—ean win 
histrionic greatness without hard, close, painful work. And yet, 
to him who is imbued with a genuine love of the art, that art is, 
in itself, ample compensation for all the labor and the pain. 

It is usually considered advisable to enter the profession at 
an early age, probably seventeen or eighteen years, and it is true 
that many of the most successful actors may be said to have 
evrown up on the stage. Doubtless it is well to begin early, but 
it is also important that the beginner should first lay broad and 
deep the foundations of general intellectual culture, and neglect 
no subsequent opportunity for widening and deepening his mental 
grasp. The art of the actor, of the tragedian especially, touches 
all the many sides of life, and every department of human knowl- 
edge contributes to its truth and power. As to place of begin- 
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ning, the best is, of course, where the best examples of the art 
are to be seen, and that is in the large cities. But whether there 
or elsewhere, the first step to be taken is to learn thoroughly the 
routine of the stage,—to enter, to cross, to leave, ete.,—so 
that this may all be done, as it were, unconsciously, leaving the 
intelligence free to grapple with the intellectual and emotional 
requirements of each part. 

Methods of cultivating voice, look, and gesture are almost as 
various as the peculiarities of men, but care should be taken 
never to push either to straining or excess. It is an exceedingly 
difficult thing even to stand quietly on the stage, and there is an 
almost universal tendency in young actors to over-gesticulation. 
It has been well said that “the master spell of power is calm- 
ness,” and it should be a constant aim to cultivate that dignified 
repose of manner which is in itself commanding, which is always 
suggestive of reserved power, and which contributes so forei- 
bly by contrast to make a climax of passion striking and effect- 
ive <A dead level of vehemence is as dreary, to say the least, 
as one of dullness. It is only through the cultivation of this 
repose and self-command that the mind is left free to elaborate 
the niceties of detail, the apparently involuntary shades of look 
and movement and attitude, the subtleties of by-play, all those 
little things, the easy and graceful observance of which puts the 
last high finish on the actor’s art. 

The “ traditions of the stage” are a body of rules containing 
much that is true and artistic, and not a little that is false and arti- 
ficial. No actor who hopes for eminence ean afford wholly to dis- 
regard or despise them, and as little can he afford to be rigidly 
bound by them. Itis the prerogative of greatness in all walks of 
life to break down traditions often, to show by daring departure 
from them wherein the old ideals were false, and to create the new 
andtrue. But it must not be therefore assumed that merely to de- 
part from tradition is always to be great. The true course for the 
aspirant would seem to be to learn first all that traditions enjoin, 
and then bend all the foree of fine intelligence and genuine feeling 
to the task of evolving something which, in the light of all past 
experience, and the scrutiny of study and reflection, shall be bet- 
ter than the old. Original conception grafted upon knowledge 
of the past is the true method of evolution in stage art. 

If, now, what has been said of the capacity to feel and 
to make others feel be recalled, it will be seen how it acts 
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supremely through the methods just indicated. It is safe to 
say that no man can ever be a great exponent of emotions 
which he cannot feel. Without transfusing his work with the 
fierce light of genuine feeling in himself, the actor may be per- 
fect in his methods, but he will be cold and merely artificial — 
he can never compass any supreme and god-like moments when 
his auditors are swept away in the tempest of his passion. 
Feeling,—inspiration some may call it,—there must be, but it 
should be governed in its methods of expression by the culti- 
vated intelligence and the trained physical resources. Tears, 
for example, are moving and effective, but to make grotesque 
faces, to snivel and blow the nose, is not dignified, and provokes 
ridicule. Tears may fall on the stage, but the trained art must 
see to it that their trivial and ludicrous attendants are elimi- 
nated. It follows from this view, as a necessary corollary, that 
playing a given part in precisely the same way on every occasion 
is impossible to the really great artist. No man is always in 
precisely the same mood. When his nerves are wrongly strung, 
from any cause, his training in the technics of his art will save 
him from failure; but he cannot be always at his best, and 
hence exact precision on all occasions may be held to be conclu- 
sive evidence of artificiality. 


Finally, let it be added, in the dramatie profession, as in 
others, “there is always room at the top,” and just now there is 
room in all positions which call for intellectual force. The chances 
of success in this country were never greater than they are now. 


Americans are pronounced lovers of the drama. Theaters and 
theatrical organizations have multiplied and are multiplying all 
over the land. The social and general standing of theatrical people, 
in the higher walks of the profession especially, has vastly ad- 
vanced, and the advance continues. The demand for intelligent 
actors is urgent and increasing. The too common notion that cor- 
rupt practices are necessary to advancement is utterly baseless. 
No scheming of managers— if such there be—or cabals of enemies 
or friends, can long avail to suppress the merit that comes of 
hard work grafted upon natural fitness, or long sustain in high 
place one artistically unequal to the station he oceupies. And 
there is no other walk in life where the rewards of good work, 
both in pecuniary recompense and in public recognition, are so 
quick, so large, and so sure. 
JOHN McCuLLouaa. 
VOL. CXXXV.—NO,. 313. 41 
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MADAME MODJESKA. 


I THINK that success, in the usual meaning of the word, 
ought not to be the chief ambition of the dramatic candidate. 
His aim should be higher; his great object should be to be true 
to his art, whether such fidelity be rewarded by appreciation 
from the public or not. “ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra,” 
must be his motto. Success is not always the best evidence of 
artistic merit. How many good actors have remained all their 
lives in obscurity, and, on the other hand, how many indifferent 
ones have obtained a certain kind of popularity. Above every- 
thing, an artist ought never to sacrifice his own artistic convic- 
tions to the momentary tastes of the public; such a sacrifice, 
although followed by a short-lived success, will lower him as 
an artist, and kill in him whatever there may be of natural 
ability. 

The actor, like the poet or the painter, must be born with a 
certain amount of native talent, which, if neglected, may dis- 
appear, but, if cultivated thoroughly and rightly, will produce 
the desired results. I believe, however, that a person who is 
deprived of these natural gifts, and who possesses an average 
amount of intelligence, can, by careful and judicious training, 
acquire a certain amount of technical knowledge, or what I 
would call the handicraft of the profession, so as to fill, respect- 
ably, minor parts on the stage, and not be out of place in what 
is called a good ensemble. 

But I cannot believe that a person not possessing those natu- 
ral gifts has ever acquired by study the “creative power” which 
is the distinctive mark of a true artist. With the actor, creative 
power implies the faculty of building up a character true to 
nature, and of endowing it with life, so as to produce the illusion 
that his personation is not a fiction, but a reality. 

True, we have, in the annals of the stage, quite a number of 
instances of actors being unpromising at first and eventually 
becoming eminent. This does not prove that they did not pos- 
sess the necessary talent, but simply shows that, for some reason 
or other, they were not able to display their ability. Possibly ner- 
vousness, want of experience, or injudicious choice of parts de- 
prived them for a time of their power ; while later on, experience, 
good advice, or some fortunate circumstance allowed them to 
bring to the surface what was concealed within. In a word, 
then, the first essential qualification for an actor consists in an 
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inborn talent, the character of which might possibly be described 
as an imaginative and assimilative faculty which allows him to 
merge his individuality into that of another. 

The next essential is the constant study and work required 
to cultivate and improve the natural gifts. I never have seen 
genius succeed without labor, and I suppose that it is the insepa- 
rable quality of genius that it will never neglect activity in the 
special branch of science or art toward which it is inclined. 
Was it not Goethe who said that genius was always accom- 
panied by an extraordinary ability to work, and that its peculiar 
character partly consisted of an instinctive knowledge how to 
work. But the happy possessor of genius has, intuitively, a 
deeper insight into the mysteries of art, which enables him to 
learn quickly, and which shows him the most direct path to 
follow. Besides, study and observation being congenial to 
him, his task appears easy, and his efforts are not strained. 
But, nevertheless, true genius could not exist with laziness and 
inactivity. 

I do not think that the feeling of a special aptitude for 
acting should be much relied upon. Genius is generally uncon- 
scious of itself. I have generally observed that the most 
eminent artists were often the most diffident and unassuming, 
and that they passed frequently through periods of great dis- 
couragement. There are moments in the life of an artist when 
he may feel like Michel Angelo, exclaiming before his statue of 
Moses, “Porché non parlai?” But such moments are rare. How 
much more frequent are those when, feeling how far he is yet 
from the ideal that he tries to attain, he is tempted to throw 
away his brush, his chisel, or his stage-purple, and to give up 
the Hereulean task ? 

The right frame of mind, I imagine, for one who enters upon 
a dramatic career must not consist so much in a feeling of con- 
fidence in his own powers as in a sincere devotion to his art, 
a firm belief in its high mission, while in his heart must burn 
that sacred flame which gives him the courage and energy to 
overcome all obstacles and undergo all privations. It is what 
we Catholics eall “* vocation.” 

It would be a great mistake to choose the profession with the 
idea that money comes easier and work is less hard in this than 
in any other. There is little hope for the advancement of such 
aspirants. 
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There is no greater mistake than to suppose that mere pro- 
fessional training is the only necessary education. The general 
cultivation of the mind, the development of all the intellectual 
faculties, the knowledge how to think, are more essential to the 
actor than mere professional instruction. In no ease should he 
neglect the other branches of art; all of them being so nearly 
akin, he cannot, attain to a fine artistic taste, if he is entirely 
unacquainted with music, the plastic arts, and poetry. 

The best school of acting seems to me to be the stage itself — 
when one begins by playing small parts, and slowly, step by 
step, reaches the more important ones. There is a probability 
that if you play well a minor character, you will play greater 
ones well by and by; while if you begin with the latter, you 
may prove deficient in them, and afterward be both unwilling 
and unable to play small parts. It was my ill fortune to be put, 
soon after my entrance on the stage, in the position of star in a 
traveling company. I think it was the greatest danger I en- 
countered in my career, and the consequence was that when I 
afterward entered a regular stock company, I had not only a 
great deal to learn, but much more to unlearn. 

The training by acting, in order to be useful, requires a cer- 
tain combination of circumstances. It is good in the stock 
companies of Europe, because with them the play-bill is con- 
stantly changed, and the young actor is required to appear in a 
great variety of characters during a short period. But it may 
prove the reverse of good in a theater where the beginner may be 
compelled for a year or so to play one insignificant part. Such 
a course would be likely to kill in him all the love of his art 
render him a mechanical automaton, and teach him but very 
little. 

Private instruction can be given either by professors of eloeu- 
tion or by experienced actors. I know nothing of the first, as 
there are no professors of eloeution, to my knowledge, outside 
of America and of England, and I never knew one personally. 
But speaking of private lessons given by experienced actors, 
there are certainly a great many arguments and instances in 
favor of that mode of instruction. Of course, a great deal 
depends upon the choice of the teacher. But, supposing he is 


capable, he can devote more time to a private pupil than he 
can to one in a publie school. Some of the greatest actresses 


that ever lived owed, in great part, their success to the in- 
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structions of an experienced actor, of less genius than them- 
selves. Take, for instance, Rachel and Samson. Strange to 
say, it happens often that very good actors make but poor 
professors, while the best private teacher I ever met was, like 
Michonnet, but an indifferent actor himself. The danger is that 
the pupil in this kind of instruction may become a mere imitator 
of his model. Imitation is the worst mode of learning, and the 
worst method in art, as it kills the individual creative power, 
and in most cases, the imitators only follow the peculiar failings 
of their model. 

There are many objections to dramatie schools, some of 
which are very forcible. There is in them, as in private teach- 
ing, the danger of imitation, and of getting into a purely 
mechanical ‘habit, which produces conventional, artificial acting. 
Yet it is not to be denied that a great number of the best 
French and German actresses and actors have been pupils of 
dramatic schools, and that two of the schools—those of Paris 
and Vienna—have justly enjoyed a great celebrity. Of the 
schools I have known personally I cannot speak very favorably. 
One point must be borne in mind; a dramatic school ought to 
have an independcnt financial basis, and not rely for its support 
on the number of its pupils, because in such a ease the managers 
might be induced to receive candidates not in the least qualified 
for the dramatic profession. 

Of the three elements that, in my opinion, go to make up a 
good dramatic artist, the first one, technique, must be acquired by 
professional training ; the second and higher one, which is art 
itself, originates in a natural genius, but can and ought to be 


improved by the general cultivation of the mind. But there is 


yet something beyond these two: it is inspiration. This cannct 
be acquired or improved, but it ean be lost by neglect. Inspi- 
ration, which Jefferson calls his demon, and which I would call 
my angel, does not depend upon us. Happy the moments when 
it responds to our appeal. It is only at such moments that an 
artist can feel satisfaction in his work—pride in his creation ; 
and this feeling is the only real and true success which ought to 
be the object of his ambition. 
HELENA MODJESKA. 
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MR. JEFFERSON. 


Ir is asked, What are the qualifications that one should 
possess to become a suecessiul actor or actress? This is a 
difficult question to answer. What would be the reply of a 
scientist if you were to ask him what were the qualifications 
necessary to become a successful astronomer, or a great natural- 
ist? I fancy I see the old gentleman now. He removes his 
spectacles, and, thoughtfully rubbing his nose, looks at the ques- 
tioner as if he were a long way off. He says, “ Well, really, 
I—I. Dear me, will you just say that over again?” You 
repeat the query. “ Well,” he says, “perhaps inborn ability 
may be of some service; and then, I should think that a great 
love, even a passion for such a calling, might be valuable; but 
even these advantages, and a great many more that I can’t 
think of, will be of very little use unless they are joined to 
“acnestness and industry.” 

Now, I would say that, in addition to these qualities, to make 
a successful actor, one must be gifted with sensibility, imagina- 
tion, and personal magnetism. The art must be commenced at 
the foundation, or the superstructure can scarcely stand. The 
student should be content to enter upon the lower walks of the 
profession, and this is his first stumbling-block, because the 
lower positions are erroneously considered to be degrading. 
But, to “carry a banner” is necessary, and is certainly not 
degrading to a beginner in the art of acting. All professions 
require that the student shall master the drudgery of his calling. 
Before the astronomer makes his great discoveries, he must 
have learned arithmetic. The distinguished savant has mas- 
tered the elements of his specialty. The famous chemist tries 
the most simple experiments, and has not hesitated to soil his 
hands in the laboratory. This simple drudgery is the key to the 
dramatic profession, yet the thought of it affrights the tyro; and 
how natural that it should do so, for all the apparently degrading 
offices of other occupations are performed in private; but on 
the stage the personal mortification has to be borne in the full 
glare of the publie, and, still worse, in the presence sometimes of 
friends and relations who have come expressly to see how “ our 


John” will act his part. Poor John! How, inwardly, for the 


first time, he wishes his friends and relations were—somewhere 
else! He had rather the whole world had been there than that 
small family party, who themselves are indignant at the man- 
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ager for giving their relative such a little thing to do. And 
to think that this same mortification has to be repeated night 
after night, perhaps season after season! Do you not recognize 
other qualities that must now support him? Should he not have 
nerve and fortitude, and how seldom these are coupled with 
sensibility and imagination! By many failures he may learn 
to succeed, and thus find out what not to do, rather than what 
to do. 

This, of course, is the darkest side of the picture ; for, though 
the successes by persons going upon the stage without experience 
have been of rare occurrence, still we cannot deny that there have 
been several exceptions to place against the many failures. But, 
how small is the list! If all the failures could be collected, the 
line would “stretch out to the crack of doom.” 

But, to return to the dramatic aspirant. We all know the 
young man who calls after our early dinner—say about four 
o’clock, just as we are going to take our sacred nap—and 
craves our confidence. He fears his family will offer very 
serious objections to his entering the theatrical profession, and, 
of course, for their sake, as well as his own, he could not think 
of holding a subordinate position. It is true he has failed as a 
hatter, and his success in upholstery did not seem to place him in 
a position to be entirely punctual in the payment of his board. 
But he felt that he had that within him that could accomplish 
Hamlet. Such young persons should remember that some of the 
greatest actors have commenced by holding inferior positions. 
Many have failed year after year, and been utterly discouraged, 
until some fortunate character has brought out the latent 
strength within them. 

My remarks must necessarily be general, for the value of 
any particular advice given to a person depends much upon that 
person’s nature, his capabilities, and how far he has advanced. 

Some actors are inspirational and inventive; others, again, 
require everything to be clearly mapped out, and a thorough 
plan of action arranged before they begin. The greatest excel- 
lence is attained when the mechanism forms the ground-work 
and base of the inspiration. If they go hand in hand, a har- 
monious performance is sure to be the result. 

If you are unsuccessful as a poet, a painter, an architect, or 
even a mechanic, it is only your work that has failed; but with 
the actor it does not end here: if he be con ‘emned, it is himself 
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that has failed. Then, too, he is present, and is the personal 
witness of the public’s censure and his own mortification. He 
cannot, like the painter, rub out his work, or alter and improve 
it before it goes to the exhibition. The bad effect an actor has 
produced must stand against him. How necessary, then, it is 
that a clear and effective outline of his character should be 
sketched out and fully arranged before he exposes himself to 
this ordeal, or insults his audience by an undefined jumble of 
ineffective work ! 

The study of gesture and elocution, if taken in homeopathic 
doses and with great care, may be of service; but great effects 
can only be produced by great feeling, and, if the feeling be true 
and intense, the gesture and the elocution must obey it. It is 
safer, however, to study gesture and elocution than to study 
nothing. Better be pedantic and mechanical than indefinite and 
careless. The one at least shows a desire to please, while the 
other is insulting to an audience, and I don’t believe that audi- 
ences ever forgive carelessness. Besides, elocution will at least 
assist one in articulation, and this important adjunct is too often 
slighted on the stage. 

Look at an audience during a play, and you will see that 
many are leaning forward, with an expression on their faces as 
though they were hopelessly seeking for information. They 
seem careworn and unhappy. This despair occurs generally in 
the earlier scenes, when the spectators are not all in their seats, 
and attention is difficult because of the noise of folding-chairs ; 
the rustle of Mr. Worth’s silk dresses; the sudden desire to con- 
sult the play-bills, to discover what theater royal has lately been 
robbed of its artistic treasures; and, above all, the bobbing 
about of the late lamented Duchess of Gainsborough’s irrepres- 
sible hat; for, though we are told that this graceful article forms 
a fine background to a lovely face, it is a bad foreground to a 
comedy. Now, as these difficulties are unavoidable and will oceur, 
the actor must show his generalship and meet the foe. Instead, 
therefore, of beginning work in a timid, inane, and indifferent 
way, he should use precision, strength, articulation, and force, 
even beyond the requirements of the scene, in order that he may 
get the confidence of the audience, and, through this, their 
attention. 

I have given no details here, because they could not be 
stated in writing. The few generalities that I have written 
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are the result of my experience, which, I dare say, will widely 
differ from that of others who may write on the same subject. 
To those who may wish to follow the theatrical profession, 
and who have an earnest desire beyond the exhibition of their 
own vanity to study the art of acting for its sake, rather than 
for their own, I should desire to give all the information in my 
power; but to those who, having nothing else to do, and who 
desire to go upon the stage for amusement, I would give the 
same advice that “Punch” did to people about to marry— 


“Don't. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 





MR. BARRETT. 


Every gift, both mental and physical, that a bountiful nature 
ean bestow upon a man will be found of use to the successful 
actor. No man, of course, has all these gifts; few have any of 
them developed to perfection. I do not think the question 
of bodily size has anything to do with success. There have been 
large generals and small generals. Salvini and the present Booth 
are great tragedians; yet the one is a large, the other a small 
man. It is necessary to have a good body, but it is also necessary 
to have an acute mind and an aptitude for your calling. 

It would be best if the young man could start in a good 
school of actors, so that he might have none but good models to 
guide him. In the present constitution of our stage, that is an 
absolute impossibility. No matter what fitness a man might 
possess, he would now find it extremely difficult to get into a 
company of good actors to make a beginning. He can do the 
next best thing: he can go where he can get actual experience. 
That he can do where the standard is not particularly high. 
There, whatever talent he may possess will have a freer and a 
broader scope. He must commence at the bottom. No man 
ean be an actor, or successful in any calling, who does not begin 
at the beginning and learn thoroughly the alphabet of his task. 
No qualification can overcome that necessity. But the man who 
has high qualifications has this advantage over the man who has 
not, that he can much more readily begin at the beginning than 
the man of ordinary ability. No man has ever yet clutched 
the diadem of success at “a single bound.” Such a prodigy 
of genius may arise who shall be able to solve intuitively the 
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problems of art; but we have not yet seen him. The greatest 
actors have been the hardest workers. 

The best school for the young actor is to put him at the 
hard work of the theater. His training must be essentially 
practical. No school of elocution, no training outside the 
theater can I regard as at all valuable. All teachers of elocu- 
tion come to the theater for their models; why should the 
pupil go out of it for his? In other words, the novice will find 
in the theater exactly what he wants, if he knows how to get 
hold of it. The theater is the school of the actor; it furnishes 
the practical experience he needs, and it leaves the beginner 
ample margin for the exercise of his own genius beyond the 
lines within which he has been confined. 

An actor can be great only in few parts. He may strive to 
succeed in many roles, and his experience and personal qualifi- 
cations will carry him a good distance toward success, but great- 
ness lies for each man only in a certain groove. I am speaking 
now of all artists and not especially of tragedians. 

Now, given qualification, given youth, the next things, of 
course, are culture and industry. What I mean by culture is 
exactly what the great painter means by it, who furnishes his 
mind, not only with the details of his art, but with all the col- 
lateral particulars that reflect upon his art. A great painter has 
not only a knowledge of his art, but is educated on all questions 
relating to his profession. 

Industry in any art is generally the resource of those who are 
not gifted by nature for their calling. Give it to the qualified 
man, and the product is a Garrick, a Salvini, a Coquelin. But 
no fitness, no amount of genius will take the place of industry 
and culture. I can conceive no ealling in which the necessity 
for labor—constant, enduring labor—is so great as that of the 
actor who would sueceed in his profession. The man who 
familiarizes himself with the best things in literature and in all 
the arts, naturally raises his own standards, and his ideals be- 
come purer and higher. This knowledge will exhibit itself in 
every part in which he appears; it forms the unexplainable 
something which separates the man of great parts from the man 
of mediocre ability. These accomplishments refine the taste, and 
the influence of taste in the conception of character is a very 
important one. It separates the uncommon from the common. 
It refines the conception and adorns the performance. Refine- 
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ment exhibits itself in the voice, in the look, and in the gesture. 
Practice cultivates and strengthens the voice; it is the perfect 
utterance of the character. Its strength may be cultivated, its 
quality improved, but its fidelity in expressing the character of 
the man can never be changed. 

The faults of any gifted person, man or woman, entering upon 
any calling, are the faults of over-doing, extreme anxiety, awk- 
wardness arising from timidity, over-sensitiveness and inexpe- 
rience. All these difficulties can be overcome by observation, 
industry, practice, experience and by the exercise of good taste. If 
one were asked for an illustration of good taste in acting, he might 
compare the performances of men like Mr. Jefferson, or Mr. War- 
ren, with those of some comedians who preceded them. 

The work of all great men is laid down absolutely by certain 
law ; the presentation of it is often modified by the actor’s feeling 
at the time. This may color the performance differently one 
night from the other, but it never alters the structure or form of 
it. In other words, genius in the dramatie art is, what some 
Frenchman has described it to be, in general terms, “ that some- 
thing” which goes on where talent leaves off. Actors are the 
most moody of people. Being men of sensitive organizations, 
and constantly called upon for high nervous effort, they are 
naturally creatures of mood, and subject to fits of exaltation and 
depression. Much also depends on the audience in the warmth 
or color of an actor’s performance on any occasion. “ An audi- 
ence generally gets what it brings,” Emerson says. 

The danger to the young actor lies in his being too suddenly 
thrust forward in his career, in the whisperings of vanity which 
often lead him to mistake the applause of the audience, which has 
been really given for the sentiment of the author, as a tribute to 
his own merit, thus discouraging industrious effort on his part to 
reach higher planes. The actor who does not realize that each 
day ought to teach him something in his profession has reached 
a point where his place will soon be taken by others. The life 
of the actor is a constant and laborious struggle. The dramatic 
art is, in the words of Shakespeare, a mirror of nature. The 
actor holds that mirror up: it is therefore necessary that he 
should be familiar with the nature he is to represent. Only wide 
reading, large observation, intense industry and perseverance can 
keep him abreast with the knowledge of the nature of his time— 
its changing expressions and forms. 
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When once a character has been conceived, after mature 
thought, it should not be subject to change —that is the fixed 
quantity in dramatic art ; elaboration in treatment and color will 
come after, with knowledge and experience. The main con- 
ception, if studiously and thoughtfully worked out, surely never 
changes. 

At some time in his youth every actor is an imitator; but 
that habit is like a crutch, which he casts aside when he is able 
to walk by himself. That practice must not be understood as 
following tradition. Tradition, as applied to tragedy, means 
the physical lines in which old plays have been acted. Adopting 
these, the artist takes what serves the purpose of his own con- 
ception, and, if a great man, makes new ones for the next 
generation. 

The absolute influence of the dramatic art to-day is greater 
than it ever was, and it seems, sometimes, as if it were the only 
real influence at work, in art, in the world. This is true, not 
only of America but of Europe—almost more true of Europe 
than of America. For this very reason the actor’s calling is 
higher, and demands greater labor and sacrifice on his part. It 
ealls for a better equipment, and he who does not rise to the 
necessity of greater industry in thus equipping himself will 
find himself distanced very early in the race. The actor who 
does not realize the greatness of his calling, the high estimate 
which wise men are placing upon it, and the warm interest 
which all moralists and scholars are taking in it, and does 
not govern himself thereby— keeping his own standard at least 
as high as the world’s estimate of him, living an industrious, 
studious, clean life—is unfaithful to the trust which has been 
placed in his hands. His hours of study being given to those 
employments which are of service to him in his art, he will do 
well to be careful in the selection of companions for his hours 
of leisure. Every influence, public or private, which militates 
against the elevation of his own taste, and therefore, indirectly, 
against the improvement and advancement of his art, should be 
resisted and suppressed. 

Greater esprit de corps should exist among the beginners in 
the theater. We owe it to our profession also that those who 
are admitted to its lower ranks should be subjected to the same 
scrutiny that candidates for college are obliged to undergo. If 
it were possible, we ought to be more careful about the fitness of 
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those who enter the profession, in order that the young actor 
might look forward to the glory of the career he hopes to make 
with the same pride that a veteran performer looks back upon 


the career he has made. LAWRENCE BARRETT 





MISS MITCHELL. 


IN speaking of success as an actress, I can only offer my own 
personal theories for what they are worth, and in no degree 
wish to be regarded as attempting to be an absolute professional 
authority. 

To succeed on the stage, the candidate must have a fairly 
prepossessing appearance, a mind capable of receiving pictur- 
esque impressions easily and deeply, a strong, artistic sense of 
form and color, the faculty of divesting herself of her own 
mental as well as physical identity, a profound sympathy with 
her art, utter sincerity in assuming a character, power enough 
over herself to refrain from analyzing or dissecting her part, a 
habit of generalization, and at the same time a quick eye and 
ready invention for detail, a resonant voice, a distinct articula- 
tion, natural grace, presence of mind, a sense of humor so well 
under control that it will never run riot; the gift of being able 
to transform herself, at will, into any type of character ; pride, 
even conceit, in her work; patience, tenacity of purpose, indus- 
try, good humor and docility. She must behave, in her earlier 
years, very much as if she were a careful, self-respecting scholar, 
taking lessons of people better informed than herself, with her 
eyes and ears constantly open and ready to receive impressions. 

She should begin by getting, if possible, into a stock company, 
even in the most inferior capacity, keeping within reach of the 
influence of her home,—or by joining a reputable combination 
on the road. Managers, no matter what may be said to the 
contrary, are always eagerly looking for talent in the bud, and, 
if a young girl, with reasonable pretensions to good looks, who 
is modest and well-behaved, and shows the slightest ability with 
a common-sense readiness to begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
should offer herself for an engagement, the chances are that she 
would get it with much less difficulty than she imagined. 
There are, no doubt, numerous candidates, even for the smallest 
positions on the stage, but those who possess even moderate 


qualifications are extremely rare. Managers have, at present, to 
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take the best they can pick from a host of worse than inter- 
lopers. 

I do not think that novices reap any practical benefit from 
private lessons. The neophyte learns not merely of her profes- 
sional teacher, but of her audience; and to be informed by the 
one without being influenced by the other is to have very lop- 
sided instruction. The stage itself is the best, in fact, the only 
school, for actresses. It is a profession made up of traditions 
and precedents and technicalities. Mere oral advice, or train- 
ing in elocution or gesture counts for very little. They are, 
in fact, too often obstacles which have to be eventually and 
with difficulty surmounted. In some instances I have known 
“instruction”—of this sort—to bring about as prejudicial 
effects as if the victim had tried to learn the art of swimming at 
a dancing academy, and then put the knowledge thus gained 
into practice. The modulations of the voice and the language of 
illustrative gesture ought to be either taught by example or insen- 
sibly acquired by experience. To learn them by precept and rule 
has for a result, usually, that woodenness and jerkiness which 
one cannot help noticing in the “ youthful prodigies” of the stage. 
To be an actress one has to learn other things than merely how 
to act, and that is why nobody ever succeeded in the profession 
who tried to enter it at the top. 

When the aspirant begins her career, let her be neither so 
young that she will be called precocious, nor so advanced in 
years that her mind has lost its youthful elasticity. Eighteen, 
I think, should be the minimum age, because a girl has by that 
time outgrown the impulses and the unreasoning ardor of child- 
hood, as well as acquired, if no more, at least a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of her existence. She ought 
to be able, at eighteen, to look out for herself, and to keep stead- 
fast in the path she has decided to tread. 

The early bent of her studies and reading should be precisely 
the same as that of any other woman aspiring to be liberally 
educated. She should, if possible, speak French, at all events 
read it. She should be familiar with English literature. She 
should cultivate an acquaintance, through books and otherwise, 
with the highest as well as the lowest forms of human society, 
Refinement and general information ought to be the character- 
istics of every actress. 

Physical qualification in candidates for stage honors is 
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rather a delicate subject to discuss. It is absurd to try to 
ignore the fact that a woman’s personal appearance is an impor- 
tant factor in the problem of her success upon the stage. An 
ugly woman, no matter how clever, is so heavily weighted in the 
struggle that it is hardly worth her while to continue it. Ex- 
traordinary genius, with the help of a friendly opportunity, has 
sometimes been able to combat the prejudice which opposes a 
homely woman. But the conflict is nearly always a hopeless 
one. And,I must confess, that this is only natural. An actress 
appeals to the eye almost as much as she does to the ear and to 
the judgment. She is a component part of one stage picture 
after another. As a figure in a tableau she is, of course, expected 
to be picturesque. To ask the spectator, therefore, to shut his 
eyes to her personal appearance is to exclude him from a large 
portion of the grounds on which he has a right to base his 
opinion. Besides, I have never been able to quite make up my 
mind as to what “ dramatic genius” really is. I have been 
introduced to it so often in such different forms that I find it 
hard to positively identify it at any time. I believe, frankly, 
that a fair amount of comeliness is a necessary ingredient, and 
that without that fair amount the neophyte is just as much out 
of the competition as if she had a thin voice, a club-foot, or 
some variety of paralysis. Beauty alone makes but an imper- 
fect impression. And, conversely, for an actress to be actually 
unprepossessing is to be so much short of artistic perfection and 
completeness. 

There can be no denial of the fact that the tendency 
of American actresses is to be too lavish and sumptuous in 
matters of dress. The European stage does not offend in that 
direction, and the American public is certainly not so foolish as 
to mistake the gorgeousness of bad taste for real elegance and 
luxury. There has been during the last four or five years, in 
my own experience, quite a revulsion in favor of simple and 
judicious costuming on the stage. 

The faults to be avoided by a young actress are, so far as her 
private life is concerned, those that should be avoided by any 
other young woman. In her profession she should try to 
avoid envy and jealousy; she should apply all her energies to 
acquiring technical education by experience, and she should not, 
therefore, be frivolous or eareless. She should, in publie, at- 
tempt with all her might to be as other women are. One of the 
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saddest features of my profession is its tendency to confuse the 
mind of young beginners with regard to what they ought and 
what they ought not to do outside the theater. I have seen in- 
nocent but foolish young girls involuntarily announce, by their 
dress and their behavior in public vehicles, that they were “ pro- 
fessionals.” Without being conscious of so offending against 
themselves and their art, they exhibit such incongruities and 
such “loud” taste in their attire, such demonstrativeness and 
such indifference to censorious observation in their manners, 
that I have over and over again been both pained and ashamed. 
The greatest and most dangerous fault that a beginner can com- 
mit is to gradually ignore the fact that she ought to be a lady 
always,—an actress only during the performance of her part. 

As for the parts, Shakesperean and otherwise, which a neo- 
phyte should study, I can only say (without speaking in the 
name of my profession) that in these days a young girl need not 
confuse or overload her mental digestion with any such diet. 
Shakesperean plays are hardly ever produced, and the “ standard 
drama” should be mastered by degrees in actual performance 
upon the stage. The day has gone by when it was necessary for 
an actor or an actress to have a fuil repertoire. The combination 
system has reduced such once needful equipments to mere lum- 
ber which takes up more room (mentally) than it is really worth. 

The morals of actresses are very much like the morals of 
other people. “Society,” as it calls itself, is pretty accurately 
reflected in every particular by the stage. My sisters of the 
profession are neither better nor worse than my sisters of the 
world outside. They labor under a double disadvantage. They 
are not only subjected to severer temptations (both positive and 
negative) than most other women, but in the fierce white light 
which beats upon them their mere weaknesses are magnified into 
flagrant immorality. 

It would be bold for me to pretend to desery the chances of 
success for the actress of the future. It is a lottery, this pro- 


fession of ours, in which even the prizes are, after all, not very 
considerable. My own days, spent most of them far from my 
children and the comforts and delights of my home, are full of 
exhausting labor. Rehearsals and other business occupy me 
from early morning to the hour of performance, with brief 
intervals for rest and food and a little sleep. In the best hotels 
my time is so invaded that I can scarcely live comfortably, much 
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less luxuriously. At the worst, existence becomes a torment and 
a burden. I am the eager, yet weary, slave of my profession, 
and the best it can do for me—who am fortunate enough to be 
included among its successful members—is to barely palliate 
the suffering of a forty weeks’ exile from my own house and 
my family. : 

For those of our calling who have to make this weary round, 
year after year, with disappointed ambitions and defeated hopes 
as their inseparable company, I can feel from the bottom of my 
heart. Each season makes the life harder and drearier; each 
year robs it of one more prospect, one more chance, one more 
opportunity t» try and catch the fleeting bubble in another field. 


MaGe@rr MITCHELL. 





MR. WARREN. 


Ir is with a feeling of considerable diffidence that I give my 
views on the subject of success as a comedian. It is true that I 
eame from a theatrical family, and that I have been for many 
years before the public; but it must also be borne in mind that 
I have been connected with one theater for a very long time, 
and have not had the opportunity of seeing much acting. Such 
opinions as I give here are based, therefore, more on personal 
experience than on observation. 

It may be said, at the outset, that the chances for a young 
man to sueceed in the profession at the present time are much 
better than they were years ago when I began my career; or, to 
speak with greater accuracy, a young man can progress more 
rapidly now than he could in the old times. But the rule which 
was followed then still holds good, viz.: he should become, if 
possible, a member of a stock company. There are very few 
theaters run on that principle at the present time, and it is 
unfortunate, both for the actor and the public, that such is the 
ease. The system certainly tends to make a poorer set of actors, 
for it cannot be expected that a young man playing a single 
part for two or three years, in a traveling company, will become 
symmetrically developed as a comedian. If the aspirant can- 
not enter a stock company, then he will have to join one of 
the combinations and work his way up from the foot of the 
ladder. In old times that meant years of hard toil at poor pay. 
At the present time, if a young man has the necessary talent it 
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will not only be quickly recognized but liberally rewarded. To 
illustrate: there was an actor of very ordinary parts in one of 
the leading theaters of the city in which I live. He was finally 
east for a character in which he displayed real comic genius. 
His ability was recognized on the instant, and he was at once 
engaged by one of the New York managers at a liberal salary. 
But such success as this should not make a young man forget 
that it is best to begin at the foot of the ladder, and make 
himself, by practical experience, a thorough master of all the 
details of the profession. 

I cannot say that I would advise any young man to enter 
what is commonly called “ the variety profession,” but I must con- 
fess that there are some actors in that line whom I regard as very 
clever ; they possess an amount of ability which should encour- 
age them to leave their positions and do better work on the 
legitimate stage. 

It is to be supposed that the successful comedian has some 
natural talent, or genius; though I think the better way to 
express the idea is to say that he should have a real, genuine 
appreciation of the humorous and grotesque in life, and the mag- 
netic power to make others feel as he feels. This does not mean 
that he should be what is commonly called “a funny man.” 
Liston, one of the greatest comedians, was as serious as an owl 
off the stage, and the oft-repeated story about the comedian who 
went to a doctor, and who was advised by the medical man to 
go and see himself perform, will occur to the reader. 

No special physique is required for success as a comedian. 
Charles Matthews’s father said once, “Only fancy a fat man 
being a comedian!” And yet there was John Reeve, a remarka- 
bly good comedian, and Keeley,—both Englishmen, and both 
fat,—and in our own country we have had Burton. On the 
other hand, Charles Matthews was thin, but that did not detract 
from his popularity. He was an actor of eccentric characters, 
but the same rule would hold good as to low comedians. 

All young actors start by being imitators of some famous 
actor. This is natural. The beginner admires some old come- 
dian who has attained suecess, and, for a while, he almost uncon- 
sciously imitates his peculiar style and mannerisms. The old 
actor furnishes him his ideal; but, gradually, as he becomes 
more experienced, the young man will (at least he should) form 
a style of his own, which, in course of time, will be distinct and 
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pronounced, with scarcely a tinge of the mannerisms of his 
prototype. It may be said, therefore, that all acting is based 
on tradition. All the young tragedians, at one time, were mere 
imitators of Forrest, but the successful ones soon formed a style 
of their own. 

The true comedian should have the gift of, so to speak, get- 
ting out of himself into somebody else; he will endeavor to 
enter heartily into the spirit of the character he represents. He 
will dress the character correctly, but will not rely upon 
grotesqueness of costume, or an undue amount of grimacing 
to provoke laughter on the part of the audience. And it isa 
fault that young comedians are too apt to fall into: the habit 
of over-acting, over-dressing, and over-grimacing. Under such 
conditions acting ceases to be comedy; it is burlesque. The 
aim should be to display, in a legitimate and natural manner, 
the humor of the character the man represents, not the humor 
of the man who represents it,—to bring out all the comicality 
that the author has intended. An actor very often adds to the 
text, and this may be admissible in some cases, but I think that, 
as a rule, Shakespeare’s advice about speaking the piece as 
it is written #hould be remembered. While following the idea 
of the author in presenting the character, the comedian will 
often find help from looking into real life. How much assist- 
ance he will derive in this way it is, of course, impossible to say, 
being a purely personal matter and dependent entirely on his 
powers of observation, his judgment and good taste. Though 
the characters on the stage are idealized forms of real life, yet 
they have a basis of fact in human existence as we see it around 
us, and the comedian who is a shrewd observer of human nature 
will not fail to find much that he can utilize. 

In playing the same part many times in succession, some 
comedians have maintained that it is best to play it in precisely 
the same way; others are in the habit of making slight depart- 
ures from their original conception of the character, and have 
relied more on the inspiration of the moment to carry them 
through successfully than upon any set method of action. 
There is much to be said on both sides of the question. The 
truth is, it is so largely a matter of individual temperament that 
no general rule can be given. However, the comedian who 
plays the same part in the same manner at each representation 
must find his work easier; he knows, too, exactly what he has 
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to do, and he can probably, in most cases, get nearer the mark 
of perfection than if he relies on the idea of spontaneity. 

The spread of literary culture has probably had the effect of 
making somé of the old, broad, comic plays distasteful to many. 
Humor more delicate, more refined, is appreciated, and, as a con- 
sequence, it would seem that the comedian of the future, to be 
legitimately successful, must not only have an inborn talent for 
the profession, but must constantly bear in mind that he should 
not rely on many of the old methods which pleased the audiences 
of years ago. 

WILLIAM WARREN. 
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